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INTEODUCTION. 

Amojtq tlie numerous classes of publications which 
have from time to timo appeared ia England 
on the subjects of foreign and distant countries, 
perhaps those most favourably received and gene- 
rally read have been of an ornamentally descriptive 
character, illustrating in interesting forms the an- 
tiquities, arts, natural curiosities, and romances 
belonging to them. 

. The combinations of stirring incidents, and way- 
side adventures, or tlie bygone traditions of ages 
rescued from the faint and worn prints of time, give 
an interest to spots met with in far distant countries 
riiii6n diiierwise wodih 'oe scarce unriivch 'erfuer 'ny 
the eye, the pen, or pencil of the subsequent 
wanderer. 

In tracing these few pages, no pretensions are 
advanced of entering the fields of philosophy or deep 
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lese'ircli on tlie subjects introduced noi do they 
claim to bo dogmatic and final on tbe mysteries of 
eitliertbe manners or customs of tbe distant countries 
tbrougli whicb tbe steps of tbe author have led bim 
Tbeir relation -will not be found clothed in either 
migbt\ Bontiments, beauteous description, or sub 
limit} of language Tbe flowery fields of imagina 
tion have been a\oided and truth, simple truth, is 
tbe only thing throughout these fugitive pages at all 
laid claim to If they cause but one more eye to be 
turned with any degree of interest towards India — 
neglected India, its people, general character, sceuery 
etc., or add but one paiticle to tbe mformation of 
any whose thoughts are turned towards that countiy, 
then every object in these memoranda thus loosely 
thrown together will be fully secuied 

The following lines of Honce may serve as tlio 
1 e} note of my thoughts and aspirations 

Si qa d novisti rectius istia 
Canilidus imperti 6i 0 on his utere inecnui 

If a hetter system b thme 
Impart it frwlj or maho use of mine 



DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS 


CHAPTER I 


Despotic nature of Hindoo and VuRalmim govemmonts of 
India — Unbridled extort on and rapacity detrimental to 
general -welfare and prodnctiva of d strust false! ood and 
poverty — Their debased religion and its effects — Caste — 
Inroads on prejudice and superstition — ^Tbe custom of bnrj 
mg treasure — rrmtless search for it by two French adren 
turers 

Obruat illud maI6 partnm maid retentum male gestum 
imporium — C tcro 

Per sh that power which has been obtained bj ©vil means 
retained by aim lar pracUoes ond which is admin stered as 
badly as it was acquired 


Both Hindoo and Musalman governments have 
ever been most despotic, arbitlary, and tyrannical, 
traces of tv Inch are everywhere observable even to 
this very day throughout India Of the differences 
existing between them, it may be remarl ed that the 
former, perhaps, are only slightly remov ed from the 
latter m the extreme ferocity and uncompromising 
superstition of their character Indeed, Asntic des 
potisms, it must be said, have ever been, and ever 
wilPbe, the worst throughout the world I am not 
prepared to say that to this cause alone is to be 
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attributed the primitive, rude and ignorant state in 
whicli nearly the whole native population of India 
remains at present, enveloped as they are by the 
most abjectly sirperstitions religion and a designing 
and debauched priesthood; but I do consider that 
the exercise over a people of such despotic power as 
Hindustan has been swayed with, must have invaded 
and necessarily destroyed property, or rendered it so 
insecure as to prevent its accumulation even by 
the exertions of so industrious a people as the 
Aborigines of India. Thus, continuous poverty- 
engendered ignorance, nnd provenfed both the 
increase and existence of Icnowledge. Ho general 
security of property or person was Icnown to exist. 
Ho one thought it worth while to save wealth, 
when the sole ruler of it, and the lives of the pos- 
sessors, was the sword of a t\ rant, as rapacious of 
gold as he was ruthless of the means he used to 
obtain it.* 

The oldest authentic and credible account which 
we have of Hindustau, is probably that which was 
written by Megasthenes more than two thousand 
years ago, and preserved by Arran in bis history of 
India. And it is perhaps not too mnoh to say that 
throughout every department of government from 
that early date to the time of Mamood I , lOOO A.n. 
and from tlience to 1205 a.d, the eommencerhent 

• See note A in the AjipcniTix 



EFFECTS OF RELIGION AND CASTE. 5 

of the Patan dynasty, down to the extinction 
of the Moguls, every transaction of power and 
office was tinted with the grossest cruelty and 
extortion. 

G-rinding and unprincipled 1 opacity on the one 
hand necessarily produced the most subtle cunning 
and servile submission on the other. Deception, 
falsehood, and distrust soon amalgamated, and 
became tbe innate disposition and character of a 
people who were no doubt formed and intended to 
hold as high and moral a situation in the world as 
any people who have ever existed. Yet they aio, 
ns they have been for ages, perhaps, the most 
ignorant, superstitious, and corrupt people under the 
sun. Their religion is much mixed up with their 
social and political economy, and no doubt contri- 
butes greatly to tbe stagnation of improvement 
throughout this vast country. 

In the separation of the people into castes, 
and the rigid observance of absurd stereotyped 
regulations, may be traced another stumbling- 
block to general improvement and advancement in 
civilisation. 

Tlic nature of these castes naturally confines men 
within the limits of a partial set of ideas, thoughts, 
and wishes, as well as bounding tbeir exertions 
auS labours to a most confined and con ti acted 
sphere of action. They are flually fetteied, and 
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licit! fist by the rmringe bond A contnct out 
of their caste is so strictly forbidden tint a 
tran-sgression subjects the party to expulsion and 
degradation — a loss of every social tie of communion 
amounting in extent to the prohibition of e\cn 
touching the person This is called losing caste, 
which can only be regained by the most painful 
self-mortification, on which subject I will touch bj 
and bje 

As regirds tlio females of a familj, when the 
settlement of tlicra in the same rank or caste is at all 
doubtful, infinticidc Im been, and o\cn now is in 
ininj of the north-west districts, tlic incMtihlo con- 
fcqiicncc, causing a destruction of female cliildrcu 
and disproportion of the sexes quite appalling to 
think, of It is true, I behcic, that the possession of 
iinmcnso wealth maj ha\c in a few sohtarj instances 
made inroads in tins circle of prejudices and super 
stitioii, nnd that the infenor haao been allowed by 
inarnago idinittancc into the higher grades of 
rchgious rank , but the chronicle of the innoi Uion 
IS most cirefullj treasured up, registered mid 
icmembcred And no matter how the immcdiite 
fimtlics of the parties niaj oslcnsihlj blend and mix 
logolher oiituanllj, jet wifhm the f>ccret chamix?rH 
of their own house®, and amidst the celchrition 
of tlfcir mi Stic festn als, the distinction h, thongli 
itai>crccptihle, most rdigimislj ob-cned 'J hoe 
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inroads into established prejudices, I must observe, 
v.hen they do occur, are almost entirely confined to 
that great Babjion of Hmduatln, viz Calcutta, oi 
its more immediate neighbourhood, and aie by no 
means either general, nell known, or of frequent 
occurrence 

After these few remarks, I shall not be deemed 
piesumptiious, I liopc, for Imang formed the opinion 
that to the combination of despotism with the ichgion 
of the country may be mainly attributed the unequal 
advancemoiit towards excellence of everything m 
India as compared with that of other countries witbm 
the same period of tune I am sony to say these 
despotisms were not only suppoited and strengthened 
long after the British subjugation of the country, but 
even the pernicious prejudices of the people were 
iivcted and confirmed by British toleration of them, 
and an income was aho derived from the eseicise of 
their pretended sacred duties It was left for the 
uncompromising firmness of Lord William Bentinck’s 
admimstration to root out and extirpate from the 
soil of India that boinble sacnfico of human life, 
called Satee, or bui iiing of widows , a sacrifice 
destructive ol the sociil compact oi marriage, a 
sacrifice not always voluntary, but promoted by 
selfish and interested persons, and one which Wcas 
revolting to human nature and feeling Fancy a son 
setting fi.ro to a living mother’s funeral pyie * Yet the 
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find tliat his wrath could be appeased bj the glitter 
and chinlc of rupees. 

Neither was this the only kind of sad spectacle that 
fell often abruptly on the distressed eye of the 
traveller, nor the only altar on which human blood 
was offered, even in the public streets of Bengal’s 
Metropolis. No ; the public thoroughfares of 
Calcutta, her squares and promenades, even the very 
precincts of Government House resounded vith, 
and almost witnessed, the gory ceremonies and 
'disgusting sights of the Charkh and other pOjas,' 
together with the sacrifices and bloody scenes at 
Kall-ghat, a place which beam the name of one of 
the most sanguinarj” goddesses of the Hindoo 
mythology. The filthy exhibitions of her dreadful 
rites stink, in the very nostril, of human blood, as 
they pass unmolested through the streets and proudest 
roads of the far-famed city of palaces. 

The mind sickens as it falls back on the recollec- 
tions of such scenes, and revolts at the dilatory and 
weak policy which held the arm in bondage which 
should long before have been stretched out to break 
■ the adamantine chain forged for, and riveted on, a 
timid superstitious people by an artful and designing 
priesthood. The more especially since such rites 
and abominations were wholly at variance with the 
Hindoo Shasters and the laws of Menu. Oh, India, 
thou land of change in all but slavery, thy history 
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ln,s over been i cliromcle of convulsions and blood- 
shed, ciused by ijjnorance, superstition, and unrc 
strained barbarism ’ 

Of the characteristics still remaining of the by 
gone diys of lawless plundering go\ ernments, and 
the means taken by a distressed and impoverished 
people, rendered doubly artful, for the security of 
their property, one of the strongest traits, even at the 
present day, is to be traced both in the architecture of 
India and also m remaining records of buiied treasure 
There ha\e been few travellcis or sojourners in the 
native land of the sun, but have had their path 
crossed some time oi other either by legends of 
wealth or realities confiimativc of it ivhich accident 
has exposed to the light of day 
The practice of inclosing money, gold and silver 
aes-jels precious gems, and all sorts of metallic 
treasure in the walls of buildings as well as by 
intricate sepulture in the earth, was both prevalent 
and highly curious, owing to the ei.tremo cunning 
displaced in the concealment and the precautions 
taken against a forcille exhumation Tor this 
purpose the walls of the family mansion were massy 
and thick, and were built of a compact mateiial, viz 
a thin well burnt bnck lesembling tile, embedded m 
a powerful cement of lime and brick dust, which m 
time became a solid iip{iciis1 able mas's, so iintractal 51 c 
as to ple^cnt eiM er the hand of the despoiler 
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breaking it, or tbe cyo or ear detecting the sacred 
spot where tlio wealth lay concealed. No sound 
could betray the secret, nor hand destroy the rock- 
like mass so as to detect the deposit, even though the 
edifice was ra2ed to the ground. For, such was the 
solidity of the fabric that even the remains which 
are still to be seen scattered over various parts of 
India are unaltered in their original huge masses ; 
having for ages defied all impression from the hand 
of the human despoiler, as well as tlie more certain 
and powerful arm of time. In this silent and secure 
way slept the wealth of many powerful families for 
ages ; their only guide or direction to the place of 
its concealment consisted of a pcrisliablo record, the 
key-word of which bicroglyphic descended by word 
of mouth from father to son and son to heir, and was 
often lost to them and theirs for ever by the sudden 
and unexpected approach of tbe great secret despoiler, 
Death. 

For the benefit of tbe reader, I must e.vpl:nn that 
the key-word of the descriptive record consisted in 
some such substitution as north for south, or east for 
west, in tbe body of the record, which in all other 
essentials was correct as to details. "When the 
treasure was very large and bulky, it was generally 
deposited in tbe bosom of the earth ; the spot chosen 
hJnng a part of the countiy whci'o the general fea- 
tures and character of its external surface could be 
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well marked down in the descriptive paper, and 
where the general aspect was not likely to be alteied 
or destroyed by time or the hand of man 

Some of these descriptions -fthich I have seen 
were so accurately given m every particular, and 
so lughly graphic, that the features of the whole 
face of the country were easily distinguished and 
identified 

As before remarked, the 1 ey word having to 
descend verbally from father to son was ever liable 
to be lost, m wbich case accident only could bring 
to light the precious spot Vast accumulations of 
treasui e have m this way lam dormant for years, and 
no doubt other piles still sleep and lemam at rest to 
tins very day, as if returned to their original bod 
and that repose from which they were formerly tom 
to be tortuied and sublimed in the scorching fires 
and crucibles of man 

Among the vast rums that are so amply spread 
over the face of the country around Delhi, small 
treasures are found at this day, thus affording a 
luelihood to a aery large class oi nati\es, i field for 
the curiosity of the antiquary, and a dubious mine 
to the speculative traveller 

Once m my life I came acioss a document about 
■which there could be no possible doubt that it was 
a qenmne manuscript relating to some 1 idden niass*bf 
jewels, gold, siliei, and other -valuables, but winch I 
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suspected had long before performed the necessary 
resurrection. 

The faded surface of the paper contained a 
lengthened description of the whole country, written 
wdth a degree of minutim as to particulars which 
was quite astonishing ; and all the salient points 
were recognisable after a lapse of nearly three 
hundred years ; fo it appeared by the date. It had 
descended down through a line of ancestors to a poor, 
decrepit, miserable old ‘Brahmin whose wealthy 
progenitors, as the tradition on the* spot declared, 
weie the lords and possessors of nearly the whole of 
that part of the country. . ^ ^ 

For years the old man. had endoavouied to get 
some" wealthy speculators to engage in exploring and 
digging for the gold, but un.availingly. He had 
even made some weak futile and cliildish attempts 
himself in the work of discovery, of course without 
any ’success. 

Tear after year, tUo foolish, doatiiig, old man 
hugged the frail vision of hope to his withered 
bosom, and whilst placidly seated on the rude rock 
in front of his little temple, surrounded by the 
sculptured emblems and deities of his religion, his 
silver board loosely floating on the soft and sunny 
evening breeze, he would remain lost in abstraction, 
immovably fixed for hours, dwelling on his expec- 
tant thoughts with ecstasy, in tlio sure and firm 
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belief and as much certainty of the real existence of 
his earthly tieisure in this world, as in the existence 
of his heavenly treasure, which he thought his 
austere and ascetic life had laid up and secured for 
him in that which is to come 

Two French adventurers had at last roet with the 
old man, and having purchased from hiP the docu- 
ment, were induced (notwithstanding the usual 
foresight and general cunning of their countrymen 
in India) to lay out a considerable sum of money in 
exploring and excavating the supposed ^pot referred 
to in the paper They bad carefully levelled and 
measured with the greatest accuracy the different 
distances indicated m the document, using the most 
approved instruments They made strenuous exertions 
during the day, and when night set m, they ex- 
pended intense thought and study in deciphering the 
ambiguous parts of the manuscript 

A contsidcrahle sum of money had been expended 
in the extensive excavations thus necessarily earned 
on, and the directions had been follot^ed with the 
most persevering attention to accuracy All the 
distances had agreed exactly, and the e^^plorers were 
f^st, as they thouglit, approaching the goal of their 
hopes 

Their exertions were now redoubled , fresh diggers 
of the stubborn soil were added to those alreail} 
engaged At a short distance from the expected 
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terminus of tlieir hboura stood the form of the old 
m\n, wntclnng with the most intense anxiety for tho 
moment that the precious copulchro should ho ap- 
proached, and the resuirection of his god ho an- 
nounced , a vision he liad long contemplated, and 
ho hohoacd was on the point of being levealed to 
him Before long, the vision, tho mentallj conceu cd 
mirage, was entirely dissipated For, the worlcmon 
were stopped by coming to the solid roch, which did 
not prove to be tho philosophci’s stone From this 
rock tlicy in xain attempted to duergo in every 
conceivable direction, except by the w aj they had 
approached it Tiio speculating foreigners, however, 
liad no idea of being foiled oven by such a ponderous 
obstacle But after blasting the rock to some 
extent, which operation, by tho way, was not at all 
according to tho instruction*!, all furtlicr attempts 
were abandoned as useless, in sheer and unmitigated 
disgust 

A short time after thi«, chance threw mo m tlie 
way of tho old Brahmin, when I saw his document, 
and heard of his disappomlmont Tlio precious 
record had been returned to him b) the disgusted 
foreigners 

Just towards the close of a hot daj m Jla}, I had 
wandered to some short distance from m> tcn{«, 
after ln% ing liad an unsucce*!sful brush with a 
leopard in tho neighbourhood of tho‘:o cxtcD'SHo 
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^ntl %vonJcrful rums of tlic nncicnt city of G > 

iiow 1 liOMlin^, viM, -ina s'l^'igcly uncultiv'vte 

\\ildcuicss aiic shidows of cscnuig^cre graduily 
^c-ngUiwmg -wQUud me as I stood musing 'll! 
reflecting on tlic cli mge tliit tnnoiind circumsHBCC 
Ind i\oven o\ci the Ace of this once magnificent 
city, when my attention was ^tt^acted by a solitaiy 
and shadowy figure, stationary and erect as a marble 
statue, and appaicntly as inanimate and breathless 
The oyo of this phantom almost lached the lustre of 
lifo, and one arm nas extended forth as if by the 
fancied direction of the mind, latbor than by the 
eye The sLinny and ehn'clled finger of this hand 
seemed to point the same way, while the other hand 
was clasped coniulsnely to his bare bosom, and held 
within its vice hhe grasp a faded and discoloured 
roll of paper, over which fell the janeo, or many 
threaded Brahmimcal string I gazed and gazed 
again on this vision, for altogether the whole figure 
looked more like a shadow of the visionary world 
than an animated being of this lower one It was 
the old iscetio Ihen it was I learnt 1ns story, and 
listened with extreme curiosity to his mlerpretition 
of the still worshipped record Aftermrds he led 
me along the labyrinth of ermrat.ons left open and 
exposed by the speculalivo Fienchmen All all 
was pointed out to me with miuute exactness by my 
guide, and I could see plainly that the complete 
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failure of the searcli had not shaken his faith one iota, 
or altered one atom of his confidence of the proximity 
of the treasure to the loved spot. ' . 

He believed that if he could’ hit off the exact 
hour and moment of time when tho shadow of the 
rocky hill, which impeded the Frenchmen's exer- 
tions, extended to a particular eminence on the 
opposite side of the little intervening valley, and 
that if an excavation were made for about a quarter 
of a mile in a direction due east from the centre of 
such shadow, the secret spot where lay the hoped-for 
treasure would he disclosed. 

>rauy similar instances of the prevalence of the 
custom of burying the wealth of the family to save 
it from tho government despoiler l)avo come under 
my own observation. 
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CHAPTEU II. 

Tiie fi)nii<l<ifiQn of Bntish power in India d ites from the battle 
of Plassey — Capacity of British adienturors — The Ilunour- 
abla East India Companv’s liisregml of solemn treaties — 
Integrity of the Beng-«l civil service — Ines-plicable laws 
and regulations — Constitution of the Bengal army — Eurasians 
— The rootlej character of the inhabitants of Calcutta— 
Isnetj of drees and costomes 


“Homo hoiaini aut Dens aut lupus ’—JjYWffitt#. 
“3[an i'> io man either a God oi a wolf.” 


Tncnn can be little doubt that the foundation of 
British power ‘in India was laid by Lord Ciite’s 
victory at Pla^sey, more correctly Palssi, wliich 
mvol\cd a loss to the British of only twenty-four 
killed and forty-eight wounded. 

The war * was undertaken against Siraj-ud-Danla 
the Suhadar of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, who' 
advanced from iloorsliedabad, his seat of govern- 
ment, against Calcutta and the English factories; 
sacking, burning, and utterly destroying all their 
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commercnl establishments, and consigning such of 
the English ns fell into Ins hands to all the honors of 
incarceration in the blacL liole prison, from -which 
so few escaped, in 175G a d 

The history of that dreadful tragedy and of the 
subsequent death and defeat of the tyrant is suffi- 
ciently -well kno-wn 

At the time I am speaking of, the Bntish adven 
lurers were a rapacious corrupt and disorganised set 
of men, httle caring what means they adopted to 
amass individual and piivate wealth, and equally 
indifferent to the general weal of the Company which 
they professed to represent. Their proceedings m 
establishing themselves, their factories, and ware- 
houses, as in all other cases, were marked by the 
usual charactenstics, and were carried on and 
achieved entiiely by superior tact, cunning, bribery, 
promises, and personal humiliation of the native 
power In all these particulars they showed them- 
selves to pos«ess as little regard as to Vhat means 
they used to accomplish their wishes as any of the 
oppressors of India between 326 b 0 , the date 
of Alexander’s invasion, and 1757 ad, the date of 
Siraj ud Daula s defeat The histones of those times 
will fully bear out these remark'?, whicb for truth’s 
sake can neither be disguised, forgotten, nor silently 
pas^Sd over Little or no attention was ever paid to 
treaties enteied into m times of peril , for when the 
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dinger disippeired, the Honounble Company either 
disregarded the lettei and spirit of them, or eUe 
pioceeded to enlarge and niter them I much fear 
that no line of argument cm ever be biought for- 
ward to justify the actions which these men coni 
raitted from the time when they practised that con 
siimmate piece of deception on the arch, wily 
Hindoo, Omichund of Cossim bazaar, down to the 
last grand farce of justice performed by them at 
Luchnow When it suited the purpose of the Cora 
pany s functionaries they placed Mcer JafSer on 
the throne at Moorshedabad, when it cciually 
suited their purpose they deposed him, and, in the 
most undignified manner they tumbled Inm and his 
mves into a budgero, and pad ed them off to 
Calcutta , placing bis son m law Mter Cossim on the 
throne for a consideration, which consisted in his 
paying to eight members of the Council upwards of 
£200,000 Of this sum Mr Tonsittart, the Governor, 
took special care of £58,000 As with the highei 
function iries, so with the subordin ites in office, the 
same character marl s all their actions, which were 
ahl e false, grasping, hollow and perfidious They 
bad but one object m view, and to accomplish it, 
certain prohibitions of the Decalogue were reversed 
when occasion required, and the advice in the two 
following lines -of Horace was most rehgitmsly 
pursued — 
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“ Eem facias , rom 

Eeote 61 possis , si non, quoctimqiie raodo rem ” 

“ Get wealth and power, if possible with grace. 

If not, bj aii> nieans get wealth and place" 

In my days a new amval was termed a “griffin ” 
What sort of animal that may be I do not know, not 
being -versed m heraldic zoology. At all e\ents, 
he was not credited with knowing his head from 
Ills elbow, and was legarded as utterly incapable of 
managing either his own affairs or those of others. 

Men were evidently differently constituted at the 
period I am speaking of. They must have been 
giants in intellect in those days. Lord Clive sajs, 
“Fortunes of .£100,000 have been acquired m the 
space of two jears, and individuals very }oung in 
the Service arc returning home -with a million and 
a half.” 

What consideration the Honouiable (’) East India 
Company showed foi the inteiests and welfare of the 
people of India will appear but too obvious to any 
one who has given fbeir system *ol levenue a 
moment’s thought; and the respect -with -which 
they have treated the rights of the original land- 
owneis and proprietors of the soil needs no further 
comment. 

Lord ^lacaulay accurately describes the then state 
of Bengal, and I may add that his picture wasconcct 
for a long subsequent period 
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Uc says, “Tlio servants of tlio Company obtained 
— not for tlicir employers, but for themselves — a 
monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. 
They forced the natives to buy dear and sell 
cheap. They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 
the police, and tlio fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native 
dependants, who i*anged through tho provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wljcrevcr they ap- 
peared. Every servant of a British factor was armed 
with all tho power of his master, and his master was 
armed with all the power of tho Company. Enor- 
mous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings were 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tjTanny, but never 
tyranny like this. They found tho little finger of 
the Company thicker than the loins of Suraj ud 
Dowlah. 

“Under their old masters they had at least one 
resource — when the evil became insupportable the 
people rose and pulled down the government. But 
the English government was not to be so shaken off. 
That government, oppr^ve as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was strong with all tbe 
strength of civilisation. It resembled the government 
of evil genii rather than the government of human 
tvrants. Even d^nair could not, incT^^ro 
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BeDgaleo witli courage to confront men of English 
breed — the hereditary nobility of manl ind — whose 
shill and valour had so often triumphed m spite of 
tenfold odds The unhappy race nevei attempted 
resistance Sometimes they submitted m patient 
misery Sometimes they fled from the white man, 
as their fathers had been u'^ed to fly from the Mali 
rattas, and the palanquin of the English traveller 
was often earned through silent villages and towns, 
winch the report of his approach had made desolate 
The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers, and to all 
the haughty race presented a dauntless front 

The official garb of office appears to mal 0 a strange 
alteration in the character of those who arc called 
upon to tal e an active part in the admmi«!tration of 
governments For it is most frequently seen tint 
men, thus situated, act m public life m a manner 
totally at variance with their private and individual 
sentiments How they reconcile these contraiieties 
to their own consciences and feelings is a pioblem 
which I cannot solve, h iving no expeiience of such 
official arcana 

But I must do the Bengal civil eeivice — an impoi 
tant arm of the machinery of government — the 
justice of saying that for individual talent, intelli 
gertte, and lofty integntj,thcj are nowhere equalled, 
and their gentlemanly conduct chgant manner^, and 
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rainy virtues are such as never fail to adorn and 
give value and superiority to private life. 

All who have had anything to do with the Com- 
piny’s Courts of Justice Lnow perfectly well that 
the Civil Sei vice is hampered and beset by a confused 
mass of conflicting regulations, flora the letter of 
which it IS never safe to deviate in the least, e'en 
when diametrically opposed to the spirit of the enact- 
ment Decide hy regulation they must, oi obtain 
the honour of what is facetiously termed among*' 
themselves, “ a good from the Ktads of depart* 
raents ’ 

Such a code of undefined acts and obscure rules 
as these regulations present — dove-tailed as they are 
one into another — weie perhaps nevei conceived or 
executed for any country that exists, save Hindustan. 
And it IS my firm belief that if all the doctors of 
law and learned bodies of all nations were assembled 
in mighty concla\e to elucidate and explam this 
entangled mesh of enactments, the greater part of 
them, as regards signification, would remain unde- 
ciphered till the Greeh calends 

The Bengal Army, which consists of a regiment 
of artillery and a corps of engineers, ten. legimeuta 
of ca\alry and seventy-five regiments of infantry, is 
a fine, ^\ell disciplined body of tioops And it is not 
enough to say that, as an armed force, the ivholc 
nati'e array give less tiouhle to their officeis than 
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one regiment of Europeans ; but it must also be 
allowed that, for sobriety, patience under adversity, 
docility, hardihood, steady valour and unswerving 
fidelity to their colours, they are 7insurpassed by the 
British or any European troops. The Honourable 
Company ard allowed to raise and recruit in Great 
Britain and Ireland two European regiments, their 
headquarters being at Warley in Essex. The native 
cavalry branch is very efficient ; the men are fearless 
•riders, very fond of their horses, and for sobriety and 
undaunted courage have few equals in any part of 
tho globe. 

Nor is the artillery inferior to any m the world 
for coolness, precision, and braver)’. Their practice 
at Loodiana before Bunjeet Sing, **the Lion of 
Lahore,” during a visit paid by Sir Henry Fane, was 
such as to excite botlfustonishment and admiration 
in the bosom of the old Cyclops, and oven drew from 
his cunning lips unqualified praise. 

The engineering arm is also most intelligent and 
efficient, but the exertions of this branch of the 
service are so mucli directed to the civil duties of 
tJj/u.r ip-rafeisifuj., sicLl as. makuxg coarla., Iniilflin^ 
barracks and bridges, making surveys of the country 
and superintending public works, that they have 
little opportunity of exhibiting their talents in 
military tactics and other operations connected with 
a field force. 
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The Queen’s troops, both cavalry and infmtry, 
form a most important part of the power we possess 
in India. From these two branches of the public 
service all the government offices are filled. The 
judges, commissioners, magistrates, revenue officers, 
secretaries, political residents, as well as all the staff 
appointments, are selected from these ranks Some, 
doubtless, from merit and others by interest, as is 
the case all over the universe The subordinate 
posts are filled and principally engrossed by a very 
numerous class of men, called Eurasians — a mixture 
of European and nati\ e blood, who form a verylaige 
and distinct community These are found distiibuted 
in the different offices all over the country, and are a 
very useful appendage 

As a people they are fond of dress, very vain and 
imitative, exceedingly jealous of their dignity and 
consequence, and from a false and ridiculous feeling 
of pride, they confine themselves to the profession of 
writers, to the exclusion of all the more useful tiades, 
such as shoe-makers, tailors, carpenters, bnckla^eis 
etc Many of them, however, aie highly gifted, 
talented, and useful men, as ornamental to society as 
beneficial to tbeir fellow creatuT£?s £>/ them 

have shone with no ordinary lustre m the fields of 
science and poesy Perhaps the most pre-eminent 
and best-knoun aie Kidd and De Eo'^ano • 

In Calcutta may be «seen, by the careful observer. 
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not only the multifarious and party-coloured cos- 
tumes, but also the features and complesions of 
almost every inhabited country in the ■world. 

The solemn profound heavy-bearded Persian, the 
flaunting saucy Arabs, -with their copious turbans, 
the weasel-backed Turkish Musalman, the opium- 
smoking Tartar-headed Chinese, the wanderers from 
tlie resting-place of the ark, always distinguishable 
for their quiet demeanour and respectable deport- 
ment, the peddling G-reek and unbelieving Jew, the 
jetty African and yellow Hottentot, the chattering 
Frenchman and smoking Hollander, the greasy 
Hussian and whiskered Pole, the industrious German, 
Spanish merchant, and Portuguese fiddler, are all to 
be met with about the public marts of the city, 
elbowing and jostling one another through its tor- 
tuous streets whilst in pursuit of their difierent 
callings and avocations. 

The picturesque dresses, the various Asiatic out- 
lines of form and feature thus met with at every 
turn render these every-day groups exceedingly 
attiactive and interesting to^ the new arrival in 
Calcutta. This variety and change is moreover 
continuous, for the different cities of Asia are ever 
pouring forth portions of their vast populations in 
search of marts for traffic^ and tl)ese all diiect their 
steps towards this great metropolitan emporium, a 
short description of which I may as well begin a 
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flesh chapter with, and in the conclusion of this one, 
I may here express a hope that the reader has not 
considered the introductory observations in this and 
the preceding chapter either tedious, unnecessary, or 
uninteresting. 



CALCUTTA 


CHAPTER III 

Calcatta — Origin of the name — A stranger s reflections on arrival 
— ^Fascination of tropical foliago and Inndscapo— Environs 
— Garden Tleacli — -Botanical Gardens — Fort William — baiigor 
Island — Esplanade Gliut — Bathing scenes — Cbaundpiill Gliut 
— The Stjand 

Non cni\i3 hommi contingit odiro Cormtham ' — Horace 
*' It docs not happen to every man to go to Conntli ’ 


ALiriouaii it is not to be supposed tint nil men 
c\ii possess tlie snmo opportunities, oi lecurto tbo 
snino Bouicos of intormition, )ct I could uish some 
mnio imsteily pen bad described the cit} of Calculi i, 
olberuisc cilled “tbe etty of pnlices” For I ftni 
these bumble tracings of mine will Bcnrcel) do justice 
to or giao a pioper idea of ils CKtcrual nppcaraiico 
uid luterml economy 

The mine of Cilcutta or Ivalkattt is of Sanscrit 
origin, and is dcriacd from Kub, tbo goddc s ol 
blood, and Katta, a bouse or temple 

TliotlTect on the c>c,as the traaellor lands on tlio 
gliH, or \\ barf, is strange in the extrenw Por)iap» 
Cilcntti IS not like m\ other cit\ in the worbl 
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Cert'xinly it does not resemble any other Indnn one 
Composed of irregular streets, alternate Yenetian 
loohing bouses, and dingy wattle and daub huts, the 
stranger is at first quite at a loss to reconcile and 
account for the apparent proximity of luxury and 
squalid misery , the neighbourly approach of Dives 
and Lazarus to each other It has only been within 
the last decade or so of years that the exclusion of 
native huts from the European portion of the city 
has been m any degree accomplished — a measure 
perfectly necessary and indispensable for health, 
comfort and sightliness, as all must admit who have 
any acquaintance with Asiatic to^ns Of recent 
5 ears much greater progress has been made in 
further ince of this most desirable object The 
bazaars and native huts which used to occupy every 
hit of spare ground in the veiy heart of the city, 
extending almost to the very portals of Government 
IIouso, have disappeared, and gradually retired, as 
the wild denizens of the uncultivated tracts have 
everywhere done before the steps of the cultivator 
of the soil 

On the broad banl of the nver Hoogly, or w estern 
branch of the Ganges, is situated tlie port of Calcutta, 
navigable for the largest ships up to the very 
C'splanado v\liich has for many jears been casilj 
reached bj the powerful aid of steam • 

ihc winding of this oxpaneivt, deep and rapid 
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river is rendered liiglily picturesque by the classic 
buildings and neat villas along its verdant banks for 
some distance both below and above the city. Hero 
dwell the rich merchants, judges, and other magnificos 
of the land. The grounds attached to these residences 
are tastefully laid out, rich shrubberies everywhere 
shade aud adorn them, giving some idea to the eye of 
the stranger of the luxuriant green of a tropical 
landscape. 

How little does the European traveller reflect, 
when for the first time he surveys this lu.xuriant 
scene, and its rich and startling beauty, tliat this very 
luxuriance of the painted paradise in all its Eastern 
offulgencG, that this glabrous metallic sheen which 
ho sees stretched cnchantingly around, constitute 
the bane — the up.as tree — the destroyer of health, 
that great satellite, which the fell destroyer Deatli 
boasts of as being most successful in leading his 
subjects into early and eternal captivity. 

About a mile seaward from Calcutta the eye is 
arrested by a suburban refuge for the fevered and 
parched inhabitants, c.alled Garden Reach, consisting 
of detached edifices, some of which in the classic taste 
displayed in their erection, interior elegance and 
general arrangement might well vie with palaces. 

Hither those who can steal a few hours from the 
busy hum and sultry atmosphere of the city resort 
for cool shade and the quiet repose wliich is to I>o 
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found on green sloping banks laved bj moving waters, 
and decked out in nature’s gay varieties. 

Immediately opposite Garden Reach, on tiie other 
side of the river, are situated tlie European Botanical 
Gardens, formerly a very splendid establisbment, and 
much more ornamental than useful. The name of 
Dr. Nathaniel Wallick was associated with these 
gardens for years, and possibly most usefully so ; hut 
the sun of India is adverse to the general pursuit of 
scientific re®!eaich. 

The gardens, liowever, for many years formed a 
delightful and accessible retreat for picnics, and there 
can be no forgetting that they Jong held the highest 
place in the niche of fame for the celebration of 
those rustic mysteries' and masticatory exercises. 
One might see spread over the green lawn, for the 
delight of anticipated appetite, hcrmeticallj sealed 
tins of salmon, selections from the vegetable uorld, 
cold turkey, preseivcd meats and sausages, delicious 
jams and preserves, iced champagne and creaming 
ale, these and many other delicacies obtained fiom 
the great storehouses of the good things of tliis life, 
were ail discussed at Icisuie to the tune of “qui liy,” 
i.o., “ ko,i hai ” (“ Is thcie any one ? ”). “ Tliandlia 
boor” (iced beer), shouts the liost, and “Tliandlia beer” 
1 o-echoes liack from the sable lifts of rustling Kliidinat- 
gars, {IS they hurried to and fio o\er Dr. WalKek’s 
grassy lawns and taslcfulh' arranged parterres ‘ 
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There can be no doubt that these gardens formed 
a most delightful retreat for pleasure parties, and 
afforded them as much enjoyment as they yielded to 
the more scientific visitors for whom they were 
originally and particularly intended. 

On nearing Calcutta, the most striking ohjoct that 
arrests the eye is Fort William, and its extensive'* 
fortifications bristling with artillery. The citadel 
was commenced by Lord Clive alter the battle of 
Plassoy. It is capable of accommodating a garrison 
of fifteen thousand men, and tbo works are so oxton- 
sivo that at least ton thousand would bo required to 
defend them elEcicntly, They arc said to have cost 
the Company upwards of two millions sterling. Thcro 
is an excellent gun factory within the walls, also a 
pretty little church, and good accommodation for 
the troops. 

A telegraph communicates wdth Kedgeree and 
Saugor Island, conveying notice of the arrival of 
ships and other requisite iufonnation. 

In the years 1835-18*10 borings for ati aiteslan 
well w'ero made at Fort William, and the geological 
data. tlujA ebbuned. were very intcrcstiug. 'i’Uo 
superficial strata consist of fine satid and mud, at the 
depth of ten feet, a stiff blue clay about <10 feet in 
thickness was met wntli, then a stratum of black peat 
about two feet in thickness was penetr.ated. About 
ten feet below this vegetable mass an argillaceous 
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limestone "was entered on, similar in nature to that 
■which is met with at the base of the Himalayas. 

The road which leads past Fort William, con- 
necting Garden Reach with Calcutta, is called the 
Esplanade. It is shaded by umbrageous trees, and 
forms a very pleasant diive in the evening. The 
light air coming off the water is cool and giateful to 
the multitudes in search of air, change, or exercise. 
This esplanade is terminated by a very handsome 
colonnade ghat, which forms a most classical and 
pleasing object to the eye, as well as a most con- 
venient and useful accommodation to the natives for 
the performance of ablutions in the river, to which 
the bathers descend by a flight of steps. It was 
built solely for this object by a pious and opulent 
Hindoo. Amongst tUcse peaceful idolaters and 
followers of Vishnu and his nine iucarnations, 
ch.arity often assumes the form of erecting ghats, 
digging tanks, and planting avenues of trees to screen 
the traveller fiom the scorching rays of the sun. 

To the Esplanade Gliat all the dense population 
\\ho iuhahit tlie noith-east part of Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood of Chouringhoc, resort. Long lines of 
countless multitudes may be seen pouring forth in 
moving streams of life to cleanse and purify tho 
st.sins of body .and soul in the detergent and holy 
.water of tho sacred ri\er. • 

Daily does this li\ing mass surge along towards 
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the accustomed spot, there to mis with the living 
waters and mimic waves set in motion by successive 
groups of devotees 

About the hour of noon, during the hottest months 
of the year, the numerous pathways which intersect 
and stretch across the vast plain of pasturage to the 
eastvaid of FoifWiIhara, are thronged and crowded 
by visions of the most beautiful female forms clothed 
in light and classic falling drapene'J. which float on 
the thick air as they mo\e along. Crowds of lo^ely 
children of both sexes accompany them, completely 
naked, or with only a stnng round the waist, to 
which IS attached some small silver ornaments, used 
as charms — all perfectly beautiful, natural and 
antique, forming models so lovely and picturesque 
that the mind can never be divorced from its recol- 
lections of their sweetness, perfection and beauty. 

“I’ve Been much finer -wonieD, npe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of tbcir stone ideal ” 

At the glut, full life and activity pre\ail, nothing 
interrupts tbe elastic movements of beautifully 
formed limbs, nothing can exceed the vaiietj of 
attitude and rich colounng of the half-immersed 
forms ; some bathing, Others washing their clothes, 
their long loose hair floating in the breeze, wlnle 
their bright polished lotas glitteiiug in the sun and 
poi«edon tlie small waves that undulate around them, 
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give the whole scene a spnghtly and fairy-like 
appeaiance Males and females, old and young, mix 
together indisciiminately and without the least re- 
seive Thickly dotting the shallows and numerous 
as a swarm of bees on a summei day, they may be 
seen sporting amidst the waters in endless variety 
On the extreme edge of the lowest bi oad step of 
the ghat sits statue-hke the all absorbed Brahmin, 
forming with his witheied fingers a hit of clay into 
a sort of image of the particular god or emblem he 
so devoutly worships, oi with eye apparently fixed 
on vacuity, he silently counts his beads shiftingly on 
the string, and mutters his daily prayers, between 
winch acts ho sprinkles or flicks a few drops of the 
holy water from him, and then returns to his 
abstiaction As if unconscious of those around him, 
he performs with the greatest exactness his se\ eral 
duties and ceremonies, whispers almost audibly, and 
finally washing his janeo (sacred string), the ever 
attendant emblem of his Brahmmical piipsthood, 
abruptly and silently he departs, unregarded by all, 
unobserved by any who crowded and surrounded the 
spot of his devotions, whether soft and sunny, 
laughter loving, aged oi infantine 

The same abstraction or disregard of everything 
but the sole purpose for which they aie there, viz 
ablution, seems to pervade -very generally the whole 
dense group E\en the snwy ciow, unmolested and 
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unheeded, tnkca his idle flight of ob*c^^'ltlon clo=i 
o\cr the hcids of the bithers, descending c\cr} no\\ 
'ind tlien with mpid flight and prying c}c, to sp) 
and peep into tho folds of fomo bather's garmcnls 
floating on the nnduHting surface of tho ^\atcr, or 
peers ^Mth ciiriouB o^o into the half filled lot i A\hicli 
Hits rcstlesslj on the bosom of the stream 

Tiio snow -white j>addy bird, with elegant and 
outstretched neck and slork-ld o dignity, walks caic- 
lossl} , unheeded, undisturbed, ungeared ho pursues 
his watchful employment of fishing in the shillows, 
with an almost domestic fiiniharity and fearlessness 
of tho presence of man 

Indeed, the vtry grcil cartlcs^nccs shown by tho 
whole feathered tribe of India of the approach of 
the iiatncs is a \cry rtmarkablo feature, and is 
generally a matter of great siirpri-m to nuropcans on 
their first nrri\al in the country 

After the sea oral proccP''Ca of ablution of the body, 
the waslung of the clotlics «wd cleansing of the hair 
and figure of tho little sable fimih is gone tbrongh 
and completed, then suflicicnt water for tho di_j s 
consumption is rai**^! on the Inp or head in largo 
ghinti of either earthenware or brass, and carried 
home hy tho women 

One would think it almost impo siblo for them to 
carrt, for such long distances, such laiay weights 
as they oHcn do, and perlia|w it h totin'- pncti x. 
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that Tre must look for ti)e secret of their universally 
perfect development of foim and majestic gait. 

A short distance from the ghat I have just described 
brings you to a famous and very anciently established 
one called Chaundpall Ghat, which leads up direct to 
Government House. It has always been the ap- 
pointed landmg-place of all the governors-general 
and commanders-in-chief for time out of mind, both on 
arrival and departure, whether from the country or 



for the upper provinces As might be expected/ the 
riverside is choked up with native boats which congre- 
gate into an almost immovable mass. The owners 
of these craft have cads or touts on the ghat, who 
solicit fares for their individual boats from every one 
who approaches. These boats are provided with 
a round roof of coarse canvas, hOoped down to the 
gunwale of the boat, into which the passenger creeps 
for protection against the scoiching rays of the sun. 
They arc mostly employed to go baekn aids * and 
fonvaids between the Strand and t)ie different ships 
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vrliicb lay out at anebor in the middle of the stream, 
or between Calcutta and Hourab, wbicb forms one of 
tbe suburbs. 

On. tbe Strand crowding and jostling each otbcr 
most iinceremoniouBly are ranks of palankeens, so 
closely wedged together as to form an impenetrable 
barrier to the passenger who steps out of a boat for 
tbe first time. His attention is called by fifty voices 
at the sarae moment to tbeir respective convey- 
ances ; whilst in tbe same breatb the speakers are 
bestowing most imparliamentary compliments and 
benisons on the wife mother and daughters, and 
indeed on all the female sections of each other’s 
families. This very extraordinary style of confer- 
ring abuse on each other is very generally practised 
all over Bengal ; but is not peculiar to it, being 
equally common throughout the whole of the East. 

' Amidst this dim and confusion, this Babel of 
tongues, this scolding of dingy wallahs, hustHng 
of palankeen bearers, pushing of chatta holders, 
scorching heat of the sun, screaming of hawks, 
clouds of dust, and flavour of betel-nUt, the stranger 
for the time sets his foot ashore at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER lY 

Obseqmous land eliarks — Sircar or agent — Uodo of watering 
the streets — Improved mnnicipal an! sanitary regulations 
— Scenes in a Hindoo cemetery — Harbour scenes — Sailor s 
homo — Steam flour mills — rrejulices against them — ^Dis 
appointed expectations — Hand mills — Bank of Bengal and 
Banks Hall— ‘Iho Mint — ^Tho Government Houbo — Town 
Hall— ide*awake gastronomes 

^on missara cutem nm jlona emons hirudo — ZTorare 
Like a leech wl ich does not quit the skm until it is 
f ill of blood 

When 't Europe'tn for tlio first timo sots lus foot on 
Clntnidpull Ghat ho in in instant, surrounded by 
crowds of ussiduous nutiac®, who immedt'itel^ press 
on * muslci 8 attention the ^c^y greut scrMco nnd 
use they nil bo to him by Ins accepting of 
their scaerul nltcntions nnd uttondmcc , tint in 
fict his future success and prosperity in Indn will 
muinly depend on his retention of their rcspcctito 
porMcos Ihus nmnberlc'ss umbrellt bolder'i, pihn 
1 cen bcirors, n-iuburs, Undmutgirsund durzecs press, 
und urc pressed on his ittention , but nmono- this 
motle\ group there is ono de«-cription of person, <.\ho 
forms so \cry imporlsnt distinetion Ixilh m uppesr- 
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atice fit the time, and very often in after-life, tlint 
he may as ’well at the outset bo more particulaily 
introduced to the reader. The personage is the 
sircar or agent, through whoso hands the business 
of every transaction in the life of tho master shall 
pass. 

Behold him advancing to- 
■wards the doorway of the pa- 
lankeen in which the new 
arrival is extended. Dressed 
in snow-white drapery and 
clean pagree or turban, ho 
bovs his head, and pressing 
the heel of Jiis right Land on 
his brow, he in a sleek and 
insidious . manner pronounces 
his salaam, and then in broken 
English offers his assistance in 
every possible way, from tho 
purchase of a shirt button to 
the loan of a thousand rupees. 

He then, having indelibly fixed your likeness on 
the retina of his memory and having read your 
inmost sou), modestly retires from tho pressing 
throng, and, hastening away, either prepares for 
commencing his labours of thraldom himself, or 
sets some one else of the same class, tJjougli 
more suitable for master’s condition or liahits, 



aincAii on Atirirr 
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'ibout tbe person of the stranger rinally, the 
IS borne off to some accommodating hotel, 
or bo'irding bouse, followed of course in light si ir 
mishmg order by money changers, barbeis, itinerant 
vendors of fans paper and sealing wax , also by street 
tradesmen of every I ind and description, in whose 
companj we mil for a time leave him in the enjoy- 
ment of all the novelty and every affliction which the 
first initiation into the mysteries of living in India 
entails on most new amvals at the city of palaces 
Close to Clnundpall Ohat stands a powerful steam 
engine for raising water from the Hoogly, which is 
then conveyed by means of aqueducts along tho 
Bides of the streets, and is used for catering thorn 
Ihe most usual manner of accomplishing this is 
by water men baling it out in leathern buckets and 
flinging it over tho road This arrangement 
though p^raltl^e is aery beneficial and a source ol 
much comfort to the inhabitants of tho several 
streets in wbicli it is performed, nhich is pretty 
general throughout the European quarters of tho 
city It tends not only to allay the whirlwinds of 
bne! dust, ^hich arc very disagreeable, but also 
deprives the surrounding atmosphere of some of tlio 
direful heat reflected from brickmade road*!, winch, 
after long exposure to the burning sun of Bengal, 
become almost imbcarablc 

hen tho rca ler w informed that the Delta 
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around Calcutta occupies a tract of country equal 
in extent to tlie whole principality of Wales, and is 
entirely of fluviatile origin, he will at once conceive 
how very important a factor bricks must be in the 
formation of roads and in the erection of buildings. 

The watering of the roads of Calcutta, together 
with other conservancy departments, have been placed 
on a much better footing than formerly, though 
even now they cannot be declared to be supremely 
efiScient or pronounced incapable of improvement. 

A river conservancy was eslablised to prevent the 
hawsers of ships becoming entangled in the mass of 
decayed humanity which used to float down the 
Hoogly, and through their endeavours that dreadful 
unseemly exposure no longer disgusts the eye or 
offends the senses. 

No longer do the river’s banks exhibit those 
revolting spectacles of human carcases in every 
stage of horrible decomposition from the Ohitpore 
road to Fort William ; a distance which constitutes 
and hordeis the whole face of the western part of 
the city of Calcutta. 

For those whose poverty refuses them the accus- 
tomed funeial pyre, an ustrina or masSn has been 
formed at the extreme south end of the Strand. 

There the dead bodies of the pauper class of 
Hindbos are burned, instead of being placed, as 
formerly, on the hanks of the sacred stream, to be 
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earned aiivay by the tide and cunent This im 
provement has been effected too at a much less cost 
than that of the ineffective police formerly employed 
to beep the river clear, or rather fiee, of these 
festering plague creating masses of corruption 
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Die u<5fnna or nnsTui j««t alluded to ms formed 
during liord William Bcntinck’s ndministration, and 
he thereby conferred a blc«Bing both on Turopeans 
and the natno community It is open on the side 
next the n\cr, and Buflicicntl^ large to meet the 
nfuee of Death’s doings, c\cii m his most angr\ 
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seasons Here death silence and solitude may be truly 
said to reside, and to reign supreme and undisturbed 
Protected from intrusion by the ghastly purpose of 
the pla-^e, here amid its awful avenues lit up by 
funeral fires, the grim monarch sits in majesty, 
reigns undisturbed, and holds his last court and 
jurisdiction on earth whilst the usfoi, if I may use 
the Latin teim for this corpse burner, flits about the 
pas'^ages of this dread place in silent observation of 
Ins calling, and ministers to Death s wants 

AYith noiseless tread, the dead men s waiters huriy 
to and fio throughout their department, 1 coping, 
accoiding to their ideas, all things in seemly order 
Some are arranging for the last time on earth the 
ngid and stiffened corse of a leper, straightening and 
stretching out the fragment of man that discaso had 
left to disfigure the higliwaje, and terrify the eye 
and ear hy its ferient importunate Bupplications foi 
earthly chanty, others arc placing the worldly 
properties of the infected dead, m usolcss yet ao 
customed ceremony, near the head md feet, at the 
same time turning aw with inaerted face from tliu 
foul steam of rapid decompo^bon which )nB 
on and is m full po^-^^-ion of the wretched rern uns 
of a fellow-creature QnirHj thf* fablf ^^nifor 
snatches the hghted torch and Uforc 
to the funeral jyrt he fnifis its more hyp'^^'* 
fume-, le^t in the p’rfjrnwncy of thi« tadc.^ 
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to m'\n s nccount, the near mephitic v'lpours should 
be the precursors of a call on himself for the payment 
of his own debt Dense clouds of smohe, impregnated 
with the gases of human bodies burning in their 
decay, use in lofty and thicl volumes, spreading 
hi e a curtain over the vicinity as if to shut out 
from the fair face of heaven this vast arena of death 
Above and around screams the bawh in impatient 
circles, and soaring higher still the vulture wheels 
and wheels about withm the circuit of the tainted 
air, impatient of the expectant feast when night 
shall have thrown Iier mantle of darkness o^er the 
face of day Around the half burned and expiring 
embeis stalks with gaunt and bony hmbs that 
spectral bird, the hargila* (adjutant), the protected 
feathered sca\eDger of the city of palaces, his huge 
bill begrimed with exploring the ashes tor any 
remains of the unconsumed dead , or you see him, 
perhaps perched on some adjacent pinnacle, there 
ho gliostlil 0 stands immovable and unearthly in 
appearance, watching the successive approach towards 
Deaths portal of the remains of man 

Thus laj 8 the scene stretched out on life s cam as, 
and thus as I have described, a great portion of 
human matter after it has fntteicd away its time 
and performed its functions during life on earth, is 
returned again to dual ind ashes • 

• \ Kire Dttkel fctofk ( \rgnla Ln) 
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"Would that man had been content to live in 
Paradise, and to have kno^wn no diseases of body, 
nor anxieties of mind, but to have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted joy in communion with his Maker I What- 
ever may be said either for or against cremation as a 
means of disposing of the dead, it must be admitted 
that the practice is one of great antiquity. It was 
very, common amongst the Greeks in Homeric times. 
It was very early adopted by the Romans, but not 
generally so till the latter times of the republic. 
And I think I may say that amongst the Hindoos 
it has been an immemorial custom. 

Of the respective merits of cremation over sepul- 
ture or vice versa, I say nothing beyond that my 
own individual sentiment would ho in favour of a 
piece of ground “ that I should bury my dead out of 
my sight.” If the reader will look to the hook from 
whence the quotation is made, he will find that 
sepulture has also antiquity on its side. I decline to 
give the name of the author, as a hunt for the passage 
may prove salutary exercise. 

However, let us turn round and we shall see a 
mnre pleLasiiug ■picture. The face of the tbit Haogly 
is crow ded thickly wdtli forests of high topping masts 
that rise from the decks of large merchant vessels of 
all nations. Here they are collected, and waiting in 
Calcutta for the lich freights of India. You may 
hear the busy hum of nautical labour, and distinguish 
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the woid of command as it is passed along the 
several decks; the song at the capstan as it turns 
round to lift the huge anchor or massy weights, 
attracts the ear, coming soft and pleasing over the 
bosom of the waters You may see a small skiff wth 
tiny sail and swarthy crew, come suddenly across 



XATIve »O^T. 

your vision. It soon crosses the small unoccupied 
space, and then as qxiickly disappoaxs and is lost 
to view. Life, hustle and activity prevail over the 
whole surface of the liarbour, forming a delightful 
contrast to the gloomy scenes of death which 1 have 
just described, and where the walls of the charnel* 
liouse fling deep shadows and long reflections^ so very 
sad, over the fair bosom of a portion of the Hoogly. 

The Strand continues along the wbolc wcstcni 
front of Calcutta, and is flanked by warehouses, 
merchants’ private dwellings, and sq\ eral public build- 
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ings. Here are found all sorts and descriptions of 
marine-store repositories, some for goods, others for 
the live attendants on them, in the shape of un- 
fortunate sailors. In these receptacles crimping u*as 
formerly carried on most extensively and success- 
fully. Among the improvements which have been 
effected for the good of the port, the Sailors’ Home 
demands attention and support. Its establishment 
lias almost entirely swept away those nests of infamy 
which were exclusively supported by the robbery of 
flioughtless seamen, who have now a good home and 
clean beds offered them, with no temptations for 
their squandering dispositions. 3Iedical attendance, 
in case of illness, is insured to the inmates, and 
employment is also found for them when required. 
Their own good conduct, of course, co-operates and 
tends to secuie them these advantages. 

Among the speculations and various resources of 
civilisation which have been offered and launched 
for the benefit of India, may bo ranked the large 
flour-mills, erected at the Chitporc end of the Strand. 
The old process of grinding com into flour by means 
of band-mills was accomplished in a very imperfect, 
slow, and" dirty manner. The business being in 
the hands of a few natives scattered here and there 
throughout the city, the supply was not only limited, 
but subject to all the fluctuations which idleness or 
monopoly might imj>ose. 
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There neither wis, nor ever h'ld been, any othei 
resomce foi the supply of this important article of 
consumption until Messrs Smithson and Holds^orth 
boldly risied a large capital and erected their flour 
mills, "which afforded a supply adequate to the wants 
of the population of Calcutta and its densely peopled 
neighbourhood When this great imdertal mg was 
completed and the success of all its departments 
perfectly manifest, natives of every class were 
admitted to see it m full working order Crowds 
upon crouds assembled to see the various processes, 
and all seemed highly entertained and delighted 
In fact the speculition was a success, and in every 
vay worthy the best support the natives could give 
it , and it was supposed impossible for even the 
most prejudiced and blighted bigot to start an 
objection against it Tlie produce of the mill was 
eagerly sought after, and was coming into very 
geneial use, when all of a sudden a stop was put 
to the consumption of the flour by the natives 
-The pretended reason for this complete change in 
the ‘ auia populans need only be mentioned 
to convince the reader of the truth of a remarl 
which I hazarded m the beginning of this woil — 
tint the leligion of the countrj stands in the way 
of its ‘social iiuprovement and civilisation The 
wilj Hindoo priests and bigoted ignorant taboos 
circnh^^ed a reriort amon<»st the mfit'O rninm 
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and consumers of the staple commodity, that the 
oil used so extensively in lubricating the vast 
machinery "was produced from the fat of cows, bulls, 
and pigs. "Well, Timagmation galope, le jugement 
lie va que lo pas,” and no doubt the reader has 
anticipated the conclusion of the matter. The 
slaughter of the cow, or contact with anything 
appertaining to the unclean beast, is equally abhor- 
rent as an abomination to tlio religions feelings of 
both Hindoos and Musalmans. The idle report 
was well conceived, and most effective in operation. 
“ No more (lour from the English sJlhib ” was soon 
on everybody’s lips. 

Thus ended the speculation, so far as its original 
conception was concerned, and the native community 
returned to the old saw. 

The intelligent reader will scarcely need to be 
reminded bow on a subsequent occasion a precisely 
.similar idle story cautiously circulated liad most 
disastrous results. The wily Hindoos professed to 
find in the Kuran that Muhammad had predicted, 
in a mysterious manner, that India would some day 
fall under the dominion of a foreign- power, whoso 
sway would last only for a century. That power 
of course was construed to be the British, and 
computing from the battle of Plassey which was 
fought on the 23rd of June, 1757, they declared that 

• “Imagination gallops, judgment only goe'i a foot pace. 

r. 2 
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he Britisli rule would cease on the 23rd of Juno, 
1858 This discovery was communicated to the 
Musalmlns, and it was decided that a general mas- 
sacre of the Christiana should tahe placo on that 
day Then tho story was invented and circulated 
throughout the army that the cartndges about to 



be served out to them were made of cows’ fat 
and hogs’ lard The sequel is too well 1 nown to 
need repetition 

The hand mill for making flour used by all the 
natives of India consists of two stones, one turning 
round on tho other The gram is put into a circular 
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orifice in tlie upper one, wLicli lias a linndle fixed in 
it, and it is turned quickly round on the lower one 
or bed. The surface of tbo bed is imperfectly serrated 
or grooved, and, in tlm process of grinding the flour, 
ejects itselfas it becomes fine. The analogy between 
the Komans and the natives of India is in one respect 
so close, to my mind, that I may be excused if I 
allude to it. The skill of both nations in working 
metals may be said to bo quite equal to ours. 
Nothing can bo more beautiful than tlie execution 
of their articles of luxury, yet the hand-mills of 
both countries were exceedingly rude, and bo were 
many other articles which I could mention, although 
of the greatest possible use. Compare the exquisite 
•workmanship and skill in their ornaments and 
jewelry with the exceeding rudeness of their agri- 
cultural implements. 

The haud-mills used in India are tedious and 
imperfect in their operation, and, owing to some 
defect or mismanagement, the broad is often so 
full of grit as to be most distasteful to Europeans. 
Time, which changes all things, will no doubt effect 
a revolution in the thoughts and sentiments of the 
natives. Meanwhile Messrs. Smithson and Holds- 
worth work only for exportation. 

Among tho Grovemment buildings which occupy 
sites on* the Strand, I may mention the Bank of Bengal 
and Banks-hall, In an architectural point of view 
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there IS nothing to nttmet tlie eye in either The 
litter IS a sort of Adminlty, wbeieall iriivils ire noti- 
fied, nnd ill business transactions connected with the 
port ire officiilly conducted by the mister ittendint 
The Mint is an important building, erected it the 
east end of the Strand It has Grecian porticoes, 
and IS supposed to be bm(t throughout m that order 
of ircliitecturo It was designed bj the present 
mister, and his claim to scientific acquirements is 
verj generally allowed 

The whole of the inicluuer} u«ed in the coining 
department, is well as in every otlier within the 
walls, was erected under Ins own superintendence I 
mi} add that lie is an army olEcer, and belongs to 
tlio Hojil Engineers Although flie establishment 
IS on a most extensive scale, jet the issue of com 
from it IS in an inverse latio 

In fact, the recent issue of a now coppei currency 
was so inadequate to tlic wants of tho country, 
eien of Calcutta alone, that tho native podd irs 
bought it up and made enormous sums by the 
transaction Tor a long time no elTectuil chock was 
given to this state of things bj Government, nor 
were tlio real relative values of tlie new and old 
copper monej either known or enforced So the 
poor and helpless public were at tho tender incretes 
of Hindoo sbrofib and poddSrb, who for cvtortion 
are Hot to l>c cqndlcd lij tho most expert m the 
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irt of xisxmous exictions, either m the old oi 
new Jenis'ilem The piess teemed with individual 
complaints, Tl\& JOnghshman bullied, The Hwkaiu 
blustered, and fouglit a good pitched battle upon 
the subject, and the Go\ernment giumbled because 
it did not get its usual profit on the tinnsaction 

Among the handsome edifices which ruse tlieii 
heads in this proud city and seize hold on the 
eye of the visitor most conspicuously, Government 
House has no compeer or iival, as a pile of build 
lugs It IS situated in the most open portion of the 
nortliein part of Calcutta The principal entrance 
on the south faces a very handsome square Ihe 
north aspect lool s towaidb the glicis of Fort 
William and the fine open plain which extends in 
front of Chouiingheo The building is entered by a 
m igmficent flight of stairs, and has a very hand 
some dome surmounted by a statue of Bntanni v 

This viceregal residence which occupies an im- 
mense plot of ground, is encompas'sed by a spacious 
glass lawn surrounded by a handsome iron railing 
pierced on the four sides bv magnificent gateways, 
each being surmounted by the Biitish lion in stone, 
the modelling and caiving oF which ire of the 
highest order of art 

It has been complained that the inteiior of this 
vice i?gal building is very badly aiianged, and has 
been pi inned with i peifcct indiffeience to the 
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comfort and conveniences of the Court, when that 
lirilliant cortege are obliged to oQCupy it. It has 
been observed that the hall of audience for holding 
levees, State ceremonies, banquets and balls, is the 
only room throughout the palace which contains 
suitable and adequate accommodation. In the 
evenings, on State occasions, this colonnaded saloon 
most assuredly shines out in the most brilliant of 
Anglo-Indian appearances The charming combina- 
tions of Eastern magnificence and European beauty, 
as e.'cbibited in the splendour of the costumes of. 
the one and the modest simplicity of the other, is • 
perhaps nowhere seen to such advantage as at tbe^ 
Government House, Calcutta. Here the faint sweets 
ot the western world of flowers mingle with and 
are subdued by the powerful and more pieciouS 
.odours of Eastern perfumery. Hero the rich attars of 
Gullstan, and the more powerful musk of Nepaul 
contend and strive together for the mastery. The 
■"soft vapour of the luxuriously spiced -hukka- ascends 
in light ambient streams, and half intoxicates the air; 
passing a lull of sweet listless half-reposing -pleasure 
over the senses. The whole atmosphere teems with 
aromatic spices, 'ambergris, and rich costly drugs 
» that diffuse and throw' an Asiatic spell over the 
whole scene, holding the imagination captive, and 
never to he felt, conceived, or fancied, but bf those 
who have experienced the sensations amidst the 
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gorgeous magnificence of an Eastern Court. Rich 
silks, cloths of gold and tissues of silver rustle past 
each other, and inflect their several colours back 
again in dazzling variety. 

The famed looms of Dacca yield up their muslms, 
and the rich embroideries of Benares are seen here 
unique and without rival. The satins of Fiance, the 
laces of Brussels, the broadcloths of Saxony and Eng- 
land are here collected and indiscriminately mixed 
together on the assembled crowds of rank and fashion. 

The reception-hall is flanked on both sides by a 
. colonnade, the pillars and walls of which are finished 
with Madras plaster, which is so highly polished and 
leflective as to rival the most brilliant marble. 
When 'the shining surface is Jit up by the splendid 
chandeliers, it has a most dazzling effect on the eye; 
and the whiteness of the imitated marble is beauti- 
fully contrasted by the throne, tapestry and State 
'chairs of rich crimson velvet wliich grace the head 
of the hall. Of the other internal arrangemonfs 
of the house, I candidly confess my profound 
ignorance. The w'hole of the culinary department is 
carried on outside the house, even outside the gates, 
in a row ot'* liilchens on the soutfi sicTe ©rtfio roarf 
which passes the front of the palace. Dining the 
summer months the Govemoi-Gencral and his staff 
geu(?rally repair to Simla, but nhen in tlm lower 
provinces his residence is divided between Calcutta 
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ind BarracLpore — a military station, some sixteen 
miles off, •where there is another -vice legal lesi- 
dence, and parl\. and menagerie the lions and 
monkeys of which Lord William Bentincl dispensed 
^vltll daring his adinmistiation of Hindustan 

Next to the Government House, the Town Hall is 
the most important building Its frontage, though a 
good deal circumscribed by the public road leading 
from Chaundpall Ghat to the Treasury and the 
Pahee, has nevertheless a very imposing appearance 
The massy and boldly designed Grecian entrance 
embraces the whole of the aicbitectural beauty that 
meets the eye The biulding is generally entered 
from behind, by a doorway which has the advantage 
of a covered poitico, thus sheltering visitors flora 
the sun and rain From these entiances two 
wide and splendid staircases, on which are pi iced 
colossal pedestals surinoimted by large and beautiful 
models of choice Greek statues holding classic 
chandeliers, lead to a banqueting room of fine 
pioportions , at the extreme end of which are some 
fine groups m marble of a commanding size of Lord 
Cornwallis and other distinguished avortbies who 
have wielded the government of India The hall 
has generally been used for public meetings, 
concerts, balls, and immense dinners — such as 
annually confer immortal honour on the sons of Erin 
and canny Scothnd also fox the continually voted 
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banquets to letinug banisters, la^v^ers and public 
functionaries, wbo from time to time lea^e India to 
tbe pleasant tune of “ money in both pockets ” 

The attraction of tbu* building was mucli in- 
creased by the facilities and opportunities it afforded 
to lovers of the festive board, and to tbe votaries of 
Bacchus Formerly Messrs Guntei and Hooper 
were the occupiers of the habitable part of it ; then 
tenure of possession being that they were to take 
care of the whole of it, in return for the privilege of 
residing there and conducting their confectionery 
establishment 

From their kitchens there used to issue the most 
recherche titHns and diniicts, soups, both mock- 
turtle and real, desserts of transcendent tianspaieney 
and sweetness Their wines had often diffused a 
delicious perfume around the hall, and their potency, 
as frequently, so excited the risible faculties of the 
guests as to shake the walls to their foundations by 
the echoing peals of festive joviality and mirth 

The festivities and humours of Twelfth-Kight were 
all leceived and obtainable at this vast einpoiium of 
bailey-sugai and crowns, kings and queens, swans 
in laishes, cupids m cages, loves m cucumber beds, 
sailors afloat, pigeons m butter, rosettes, lov ers’ knots, 
Death in his gaiters, birds’ nests, and tbe greatest 
variety of amusing characters, not forgetting that 
most important and populai chaiacter, dim Ciow , 
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all of wliicli were to be easily identified among tlio 
decorations. 

It is due to these purveyors of masticatory deli- 
cacies, that they never seemed to tire or relax their 
exertions in the acquisition of every varietj' procur- 
able to delight and gratify the appetite of the most 
fastidious epicures and gourmands of this great city. 

Of course these rare and tasty viands were all 
expensive, in proportion to the difficulty in obtaining 
them \ and the devotee to appetite bad to be pre- 
pared for a corresponding s?idl-in^ out. Apropos of 
this, I will just insert a copy of an advertisement, 
for the reader s perusal, taken from a local news- 
paper. And, listen ye lucky cormorants, yo epi- 
curean lovers of molluscan dainties, whoso purses aro 
straitened not by tbc weight of coin but by a hlh 
of it ! 

Calcctta, 19tb AvcVst, 3837. 

“ K\\ atWo oysters 0 1 AVibon it Co. liavo this Qay rcccive<\ 
a ftlrtlicr supply of fine fnf oy$tert, wliicli they eell nt” — at — 
at vf bat do yow tbiub, reader ? — “ tbreo rapocs a dozen J 
•• Confoclionciy Lstabli'-liinent, 

“ Aiig, 3 9tb. ' «. Xo. 29 CossitoUab.” 

Oh, yc gmls and hulc fishes \ 

“Three rupees a dozen,” sixpence apiece; this 
rc-ally may bo called a shelt-fish price, oven for one 
of “ the first Ihmily of the Acephala tesfacc.a," a% our 
Bcientlfic friends love to term the oyBiar. 
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CHAPTEU V. 

Annual balls — ^Tancy dress balls, and unfortunate fancies — 
The Court Ilouse — Tank Square — Customs Houso — Wntcr’s 
Buildings, and romantic incidents connected tberewith— 
Aliverdi Kban’s dying injunction — Siriij-ud-Daula — His 
temper and disposition — ^Besieges CosSim Bazaar — ^IIis san- 
guinary resolve — Assaults and takes Calcutta — Anticipa 
tions of tbo captives — Forced into tho Black Hole pnson 

Nfisse bteo omnia salus eat adolescontulis Terence 

“It IS salutary for young men to bo informed of these 
things " 


Among tbe legitimato purposes to Tplnch tho Town 
Hall has been remarkably devoted, tho series of annual 
balls held within its spacious precincts claim some 
attention. When in their zenith, they werer con- 
sidered by all the light hearts and ardent youthful 
spirits who annually resort to the sunny shores of 
India, the most attractive, most deliglitful, and, at 
■o'lws pssw/l, Wi-oak eelwA klwA klvi. 

gay city of palaces could boast of, r\ith the exception 
of the theatre. To this haven of happy and deliglit- 
ful paStime, this “hall of dazzling light,” were tho 
joung thoughts of both seves turned, in the brightest 
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“^nd h'lppiest anticipations of there meeting and 
threading togethei the mazes of the giddy dance 
Theie amidst the brilliant tints of 'W’esfeiii youth 
and blooming beauty, still fresh and untouched by 
the "wasting heats of India with nothing hut hope, 
ardent and strong fluttering before them then 
happy bosoms were unassailed by any thoughts, 
saae those which pictmed to the imagination dreams 
of fortune, and perhaps dazzling distinction in the 
several paths of life destined for their travels Even 
the earliest and generally the happiest associations 
of one s life — those of home and youtl^fnl friends — 
found no place m the minds of this ga^ throng , or, 
if they lose in the momentary composure of thought 
they were as summanly swept away, and divorced 
perhaps for evei 

Little thought they, on such occasions, that the 
happy resorts of their youth might never he visited 
by their wandering feet ogam, nor those hands folded 
to their bosoms which bad waved them a last adieu 
on leaving their native shores Tar removed from 
all their reflections were the dark scenes of fielJe 
fortune, nor did the future bereavements of family 
aud affection n'so up before them in visions of 
frightful contrast. 

The autumnal leaves of the mind and body were 
unturned and unheeded, nor did their gay m&ments 
allow one truant thought to e^icapo tliem of tl eir 
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ultimate iipeness nntl decay ^ “ La jeune-^se vit 
d csperance, la ■vieillesso de «ouvenn 

Very diffeient feelings -vrere entertained at home 
2mte} et mater famihas Tlicro tho fond mothers 
eje follows in ecstatic imagination the moving 
groups of gay young hearts as they lightly trip the 
\aried round with the child she doats on Year 
after year rolls on, and a whole joutli of sepa- 
ration has been consumed , a lengthened absence has 
till own the tide ot memory o\er the fond image 
of her lo\cd offspimg Hei fincy new paints the 
slender giaceful form, now models the betwitching 
artlessness of the little cherub, and conjures up the 
matured form and finished deiclopmentof manhood 
Imagination dwells on tho picture she has revned, 
and stretches itself to mould and hi en the present 
mimic form into reality Letter after letter she Ins 
read and conned over, but in vam for not all the 
ani,iety of a fond mothers most treasured hopes can 
portray this unseen metamorphosis At Hsl the 
ship ariives the tedious voyage has been ac 
complislied, and a few hours more will unite the 
expectant parents with their long parted with child 
It comes, and the fond mother sees m the altered 
and subdued form before her the image of her loved 
spouse, or the prototype of well remembered bygone 
days ** Proudly anxious, her eyes follow his every 

* Youth fee Is upon Lope ol I age upon recollection 
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step and movement, wliile she dreads to think of the 
time which may again separate her fiom tliese newly 
awakened feelings, hut just resuscitated with life and 
reality by his return. * “ Sans les femmes, les dens 
extremites de la vie seraient sai^ secours, et le milieu 
sans plaisir.” 

Owing to some cause or other, the select nature of 
these balls was encroached on. Possibly a feeling 
prevailed that the exclusion of some one would be 
judged invidious, and probably engender sentiments 
which it is well always to avoid. But this latitude 
proved to be the beginning of the end, for, as if by 
common consent, the management was abandoned 
and these charming recreations ceased altogether. 
How time and circumstances removed these diffi- 
culties to a proper and select exclusiveness, so 
obligatory in Asiatic society, I do not know ; but 
certain it is that after the lapse of a few seasons 
these gatherings weie revived, and rose phcenix- 
like from their ashes even more brilliant than ever, 
under the novel but very appropriate title of re- 
unions, where music, dancing, vaudevilles and 
charades varied these delightfully amusing assemblies. 

Pancy dress baJJs also became very popular, and 
were much supported at these assembly rooms. But 
they seemed to afford the very best possible oppor- 

• “’Without woman the two eitremities ©f lifo wouU Ire 
withoiU lieli). and tho middlft of it wilhont rleasurc.” 
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tunities fo the Cossitollali Pelliams to smuggle them- 
selves into these otherwise select meetings, where 
they appeared as the exotic flowers of the place — 
dressed inimitably and to the extreme of admiration 
indeed, as Jonathan would say, they were “tarna- 
tion, slick fine.” They might be seen practising a 
thousand inconsistencies amidst an atmosphere of 
various perfumes and the newest of scents, which 
they distributed around with a grace heretofore 
unknown during the evening. However, they 
verified the truth of the Latin proverb, * “ lupus 
pilum mutat, non mentem,” for next day their names 
were found decorating the police paragraphs of the 
Calcutta press, for the malappropiiation of, or in 
other words, for stealing soap and candles. This 
actually occurred in 1838 in Calcutta and is not 
drawn from tlie realms of imagination. 

Such are the odd contrasts that rub against each 
other amidst the chequered scenes of life. Not 
desirable, certainly, but not always avoidable in any 
society, f “ cucullus non facit monachnra.” 

The Court House forms rather a conspicuous figure 

extreme dingiiiess of its external appearance, and the 
\ery indifferent accommodation it affords for the 
impoifant functions to be administered therein. 

• “ The wolf changes his coat, bat not his disposition ” 
t “ The cow I docs not malco the friar. ’ 

1' 
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This is the Queen’s hall of justice or Supreme Court, 
from Tphicli Bench the penal laws of England are 
fulminated* The part of the building appropriated 
for the court when sitting is badly arranged and 
lacks the occommodation considered necessary in any 
English court of justice. Why, in a country where 
room, ventilation, and freedom from contact are 
more particularly re^^uired than in any other, such a 
•building should have been designed, exceeds my 
powers of conjecture, unless it be that the arcliitect 
had* “Black Hole” on the brain. The room is 
lighted by one large window facing the south as if 
the object had been to obtain tbs greatest possible 
degree of heat ; and the walls are ornamented by 
whole-length portraits of some of the great judicial 
celebrities who have figured on the Calcutta Bench. 
One picture of Judge Burroughs, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is a very beautiful production. When the 
judges are distributing justice, or, perhaps, I ought 
to say administering the ^a^cs, they are clothed in 
blue silk, and their wsdom cannot be attributed to 
their wigs, for they do not wear any. 

A large pankha, extending nearly the whole 
length of the room, cools at least the fops of the 
lieads of the agitated and wrangling lawyers, and 
each judge has a small one suspended over him. 
The ciier is perched up in the centre of the‘building 
facijig the Bench, which is covered with crimson. 
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Sucli i«5 but an imperlect eoup-d'ceil of a building 
wbicli most men do well in keeping outside of. 

Tank Square next claims attention, as within its 
quadrilateral figure there are, if not very imposing 
architectural edifices, at least some very important 
ones for trade and commerce. The export Customs 
House forms the western corner of the square, 
where it affords ample aecomraod.ition to the public 
in its extensive go-downs or warehouses for their 
property, which, by the regulations of the trade of 
the port, must pass through the usual ordeal of 
taxation and restraint. As in all other largo esta- 
blishments, a much greater amount of business is to 
be got through by going to the fountain head about 
all matters connected with it, and, perhaps, liere tlie 
facility for so doing is greater than elsewhere *, yet with 
the exception of tin's advantage I have never heard 
that it differs much from other similar institutions. 

The Writers’ Buildings form the whole of the 
south side of the square, and are a row of handsome 
Yenetian-looking houses; the two extreme ones 
project beyond the otliers, and Iiavo lofty verandahs. 
They were originally built for the accommodation 
of young gentlemen who came out to India for the 
Civil Seivice department. Here they were at once 
provided with every requisite convenience for Jiving, 
and were more completely separated fiom the 
contiguity of other attractions. Within the pre- 
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cincts a college was founded^ and teachers weie 
appointed to qualify the youths in the various 
Eastern languages necessary for their acquirement 
before they were fitted for the various offices they 
were intended to fill throughout the Residency. 

This was the original object of this splendid 
establishment, and it continued to be so for a 
long' period, after which the tuition part only was 
continued, and the remainder of the vast accommo- 
dations were let in tenements to those who thought 
them suitable for their respective callings and oc- 
cupations. The early history of these buildings, 
and the numerous eccentricities that have been car- 
ried on and practised within their walls, would, if 
collected, form a veiy good appendix to the 
“ Executive Mirror.” 

Here It was that thoughtless youths frequently 
laid the foundation of and really accumulated a mass 
of debt on their shoulders that not all the self denial, 
economy, and industry of subsequent years could 
remove. Students have been known to leave the 
Writers’ Buildings with an incumbrance of two lakhs 
and a lialf of rupees of debt attached to them— a 
sum at that time more than equal to £25,000 sterling. 

Many an aching heart dates its painful misery 
and eternal expatriation from home to the heedless 
exces'ses there indulged in. * 

-Here the subsequent thraldom of the public 
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seivant Tvas secured and riveted — here the wily 
sircar, ^Yhom I have mentioned in the piecedmg 
chapter as haunting the arrival of all Europeans, 
had the greatest — the grandest field for his usurious 
charges Loans, and interest on interest, with all 
the dreadful accumulations, at which the native 
money lenders were such complete adepts, wore 
heaped and charged on the inexpenenced and 
unfortunate jouths The meslies of the net were 
drawn closer and closer as the captive was about 
leaving college to commence his public duties, from 
the income of which not one anna pa'sed into his 
own treasury For ho was obliged to proaido 
situations for the relatives — satellites and myrmidons 
of these natuo harpies, who i\ere kept duly and 
fully informed of “master’s” movements by these 
domestic spies 

Yes, many, very many, whom I could mention by 
name, have Iiad occasion to remcmbei the lines — 

“ In my 5 oung days they lent mo cash that way, 

■Which I found veiy irouhlesomo to pay 

11ms surrounded by avancious and scheming 
usurers, one tiemhles at the thought of the influence 
these worshippers of “ a good old gentlemanly vice ’ 
were capable of exercising ovei the mind, judgment, 
and decisions of thp most upright and most con 
scientious aiithonties, but the dreadful extent of 
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tlieir extortion, in the shape of hkck mail, enforced 
from tliose of a less conscientious disposition, and the 
damage thereby done to the country, is perhaps not 
to be compassed by tbe most feitilc imagination. 
Individual likenesses or personal descriptions are not 
intended to be introduced into these pages; but 
numerous are tbe facts, and too publicly known arc 
the illustrations clothed in tiuth of these geneial 
characteristics. 

The errors of omission among the studejits were 
also of a very extensive kind, as regaided their 
advancement in the knowledge of the various 
languages necessary to be acquired. 

Hence one’s eye, occasionally, in glancing over 
tbe Government notifications, met an ollicial ad- 
verti^^ement running thus: — 

**TJie tisuul time Ijavjng expired for 

himself for puhlic duty hy a knowlctlgo of the ccveml Inn- 
gmges rc<juircil, Ac-, Lois rc«jDCstcil to holJ himself in readi- 
ness to leave tbo countrj' Ly one of tLo first Blnpa." 

Tlic instances of departure, liowcvcr, were not 
many ; as the examinations were, somehow or other 
got through afterwards- 

Several f<tudcii(s were sent to pursue tlicir studies 
in the provinces, away from the gaieties that excited 
their idleness, and disturbed tlioir lucubraljouff. T)iis 
called rusticating— .1 process wJiidi had as 
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beneficial an effect on the studies of the piobatioiiers, 
as on their general health and morals. *“Lo ti-a\ail 
^loigne de nous trois grands maus, rennui, le vice, 
et le besoin.” — Voltaire, 

At the next corner of Tank Square was situ.ited 
the site of the famous Black Hole of Calcutta ; which 
celebrated spot was marked for a long while bj a 
square sort of monument directing the attention of 
the curious to the spot that contained the last 
lemnants of brave Englishmen, and almost that of 
English power in Bengal. 

It must be borne in mind that at the time when 
Calcutta surrendered to Siraj-ud-Daula, the East India 
Company’s possessions were small and their finances 
limited. They had hitherto sought to extend trade 
rather than acquire territory. The forces they main- 
tained for the protection of their possessions vero 
likewise commensurate with their object, and were 
few in number. 

At the time of the attack the garrison consisted 
only of 170 British, and an omnium gatherum collec- 
tion of men scarcely any of whom had ever seen 
any actual military service, none of whom waited to 
sec if, hut deserted and fled for their Jives. Tin's 
accounts for the small number of prisoners, amount- 
ing to one hundred and fort} -six. They uere 
• 

• Lal)otir riils as of tliree great c%‘ils — irliomcnes?, vice, 
.nmt jiGrcrty. 
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all confined, by tlie tyrant’s orders, in a dungeon 
only twenty feet square lighted by two small 
xvindows, which were somewhat excluded from the 
air by two projecting verandahs. There they wero 
kept during the whole of an intensely hot night on 
the 20th June, 1757, and of their number, one 
bundled and twenty-three weie suffocated. 

Language is scaicely adequate to describe the 
horrors attendant on bo dreadful a termination 
of human life ; it must in a great measure be 
conjectured, for of the few who escaped, none, 
save Mr. Holwell the Governor, considered them- 
selves at all capable of giving any details of that 
mournful event. 

A. short sketch hero of those horrors may not be 
altogether misplaced or uninteresting to the general 
reader, nor to those whose steps may lead them to 
the precincts of the scene where the tragedy was 
performed. For it will bo long before the blotting 
finger of time effaces all our interest in it. The 
recital may also tend to shorten the distance and 
perspective which the corroding tootli of time has 
caused, and bring the eye of the wanderer some 
degree nearer to 'a spot and period so fearfully 
hallowed, 

When Siiaj-ud-Daula ascended the masnad just 
vacated by the death of the old YieWoy . AHverdi 
Khan, Subadar of Bengal, '’Behar and Orissa, he 
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inherited along -mth it all the hatred that filled the 
living bosom and hung on the dying lips of that 
Prince toTvards the English.* 

The old Khan, recollecting on his death-bed the 
difficulties that attended his own usurpation, and 
being well versed in all the subterfuges used in 
Asiatic despotisms, he saw that the succession to his 
throne might be more endangered by the handful of 
English scattered thoughout the three provinces 
than by the whole of the other Europeans combined ; 
and sending for his intended successor, he bequeathed 
to him, along with his Government, his eternal 
hatred of the English nation. "Whether the bolder, 
bearing of Englishmen in distress and difficulties, or 
the extraordinary energy they showed when sur- 
rounded by power and wealth, conveyed to the 
old Musalman’s bosom the idea of danger to he 
apprehended from their nation, remains a secret 
which he divulged not; hut certain it is that with 
the delegation of his Government, the keys of his 
treasury, and a strict injunction against the abomi- 
nation of the Prophet, viz,, wine, he left also 
his deep and determined hatred to the British 
name. 

Turning towards his successor, tlie dying Khan 
said ; — 

“ ISimp, light of the state, extirpate the English 
• See note 0, Appendix. 
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first, and yorir other enemies will give you small 
trouble. Neglect lliem — ^lettbem build factories and 
raise soldiers — and your country will glide from you, 
and your days will be shortened. Dominion, as well 
as riches, are in their eyes, and glide before their sleep* 
ing momenta. They thiiet for them even ns the 
parched earth does for the descending shower, when 
it sees the refreshing dew rising in mist off its dry 
and famished bosom. They are as a swarm of bees, 
whose honey attempt not thou to shaie or they will 
sting you to death. 

“Lamp of the state, cleave to the Prophet’s 
bosom ! Allab direct thy counsels ; but forget 
not mine — above all tilings beware of the in- 
toxicating cup, beware of the abomination of the 
Prophet,” 

Having ended his blessing, he commanded the 
liuran to be brought before him, and with his 
dying breath, be swore his successor on it, to re- 
nounce the guilty cup, to discard the intoxicating 
draught. This done, he delivered over to Siraj- 
ud-Danla the beys with hia own hand, and quietly 
resigned the remnant of life which age had left 
bim. 

The old Subadar dead, and Siiaj-ud-DauIa quietly, 
though not securely, seated on the masnad, be 
remembered the old man’s dying malediction* and 
pondering over it well, feeling he fully inherited 
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the fury and spirit oi determination to extirpate the 
English, he quite made up liis mind that the_y should 
not retam .anj' longer the small establishments of 
Cossim bazaar and Calcutta. 

Politic and wily, he had long watched tlie pro- 
gress of the French arms on the Coromandel coast, 
and perceiving that although the two powers 
England and France were at peace, yet he was 
disposed to thmh. that hereditiry enmity was their 
birthijght He saw the liollowness of the then 
existing friendship between these iivals of power 
and dominion m the east, as well as in the west, and 
he determined on assisting the first wlio came to 
him for help against the other 
Meanwhile, his own dominion was menaced with 
a threatened division by the Ilajah of Pumeah ; but 
tins he managed by conuption and bribery to avert 
for the present It may therefore be said of the 
commoncement of his reign, as it has justly been 
said of ^Uiverdi Khan’s, that he began it with 
subterfuge and war It mil also be seen that witli 
the same measures he earned it on througliout, and 
finally resigned it and his life at about the same 
time, through the same agency 

Siidj ud-Dauh was of a most violent and naturally 
wicked disposition. His fiequent and early excesses 
m drmking had much deranged his general health. 
Ills imagination u as susjncious and di&tiu&tful, md 
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lie w'ls subject to violent fits of most ungo\crinblc 
pv'^sion lie became frantic vvith ngc on the most 
trifling occasion, and nmnberlc s were tlie sudden 
sacrifices be committed and ordered tliroiigli tins 
unevenness of temper 

Ills lifo Tvas one long war with self songht foes 

Or fncnla Ij him self hanishoil for his mill 

Had grown Suspicion « sanctiurj and cho.c 

For its own cmcl aaenhoo the kind 

Gainst whom lo ngcl with fir^ strange nnl blind 

On the other hand, bo bad come to tbc tbronc 
with evorj advantage that could arise from a full 
and overflowing treasury, a numerous and well- 
disciplined annv, no competitors to oppose bis quiet 
pos«ca<iion of tbo provinces, except tbc Kijab of 
l*urncab, wlio sbowed a disposition to interrupt Ins 
quiet succcsfiiou b^ an appeal to arms 

In the cn‘aiing jear, be announced Ins intention 
of proceeding against tbc rebellious Ilajab, and 
imrcbcd with bis whole vrni) for tliat purpo‘«o 
Tor some reason or other, bo suddenly rctuniod to 
Moorsbcda\>dtl, and with *1,000 men, Ac, dropped 
down tbc nvtr and lositgcdtbo English fidorv 
of Cos«im I a/-aar, dcchrjug ly. j^blibir dilxr- 
min ition to cxtcnniinte tbc Kngb'^b mine from the 
tot! of Indn 

Now CoH im liarvar bad no po^ible mcTis of 
lUfincc to ofiVr, except tlio-o mpphed 1*\ Mr Matt** 
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ouv Resident cit the cotirt of i^Ioorshedabad and some' 
twenty or thirty Europeans under an ensign named 
Elliot, who, after a short resistance, blew his brains 
out to avoid a worse fate. The combined efforts of 
these few men against 3,000 were uselcvss. Mr. 
'Watts therefore concluded a treaty with tbe Suhadar, 
the conditions of which were never even brought for- 
ward, in consequence of the confusion consequent on 
the succeeding movements of the tyrant, his subse- 
quent defeat and death. Siraj fastened up the gates 
of the factory, attached to them his seal, and then 
marched off to sach and burn the English factory at 
Calcutta. So strong was bis determination not fo 
he diverted from the bloody tragedy be meditated, 
viz., tlje massacre of every British subject resident 
there, that on his way, he called on Jugget Seit, a 
distinguished Hindoo banher, and one who had 
great influence with him on all affairs, and who 
had always shown a protecting disposition towards 
the English when mediating between them and the 
Subadar ; and he swoie him on the sacred water of 
the Ganges that he would from that time forth desist 
from pleading in any way for the English, or offer 
any aTgument likely to make Ins deieimmatioa 
anything less than utter destruction, for on that he 
was fully bent. 

Tlie tyiant was not long in proceeding from words 
to deeds. As Calcutta was little or at best ill* 
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adapted for any defence beyond wbat citizens -with no 
military knowledge could offer, and defences of no 
greater pretensions to resistance than mere mercbants’ 
bouses, tbe town of Calcutta was soon carried. 

"Whilst tbe besiegers were assaulting the walls of 
tbe fort, a great number rushed towards tbe water 
gate, amongst whom were Mr. Drake tbe Grovernor, 
and Mincbin tbe captain-commandant. In this 
way many saved their lives, and many were 
drowned. Those left behind consisted of about 
190 mouj mostly British soldiers, one lady, and 
Mr. Holwell who was elected Governor. These 
brave spirits determined to face the enemy and 
strive between a glorious death and a disgraceful 
captivity. Their opposition was more than could 
have been expected of them so ill-supplied with 
arras and the munitions of war. Still, they held out 
all that day and the following night. Next day the 
enemy began to escalade tbe northern portion of the 
fort, but were hurled back with great slaughter. 
This assault however cost the little band a loss of 
twenty killed and a great many wounded. Then 
the survivors, driven mad by thirst and toil under a 
TOitclkaa ana, did the very worat, tbiag \\uty 
have done, they broke into the spirit stores, and 
some were soon hors-de-combat, and so hastened 
tho but too certain issue of the struggle. • 

Tlie finale was, that one Inindred -and forty-six 
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men piled their arms, asked for mere/, and siirreii- 
deicd the fort. These wereall that remained of those 
who had stood tlie onslaught. 

The Subadar maiched into the fort in the evening, 
amidst the pomp and circumstance of war, and with 
every ubusi\e adjective of liis copious language, he 
lectured Mr. Holwell on the impropriety of attempt- 
ing to defend the fort. By the poor captives the 
approach of evening was looked on as a misfortune 
rather than as a relief. But the horrore of the night 
that consigned these unfortunates to the Black Hole 
are he&t described in the words of one of the 
survivors, who, as I ha\e already said, was the only 
one who preserved sulhcient recollection of what 
occurred and was endured to enable him to narrate 
the event. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sufieringa ia the Black llolo described — Largo tank or talub 
— Scotch Kirk — TuUock & Go’s Auction Mart; description 
of it — A prosperous Arab Jew indigo broker — Indigo sales 
— Horse sales and horse laughs-^ale-room for general 
goods ; its pervading aroma — Statue of 'Warren Hastings. 


“Manet alt4 mente ropostum.” — Vxrgil. 
“It remains deeply 6xcd in the mind." 


Op tlie catastrophe of the Black Hole I shall only 
relate as much as will interest the general reader ; 
for to follow further, or go deeper into the dis- 
tressing details, is, even at this day, a melancholy 
task. 

Perhaps no circumstances in the annals of mis- 
fortune ever occurred to equal in any way the 
amount of suffering endured during the dreadful 
night of the 201h June, J757, Jifr. Eolwell describes 
the Black Hole as a cube of about eighteen or twenty 
feet square, shut up from the cast and south, the only 
quarters from whence the wind could approatl), by 
walls and verandahs. To the west were two small open 
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windo-ws strongly barred with iron, and through 
these confined openings only could the air be ad- 
mitted which was to support the lives of one hundred 
and forty-six miserahly fatigued and 'wearied cap- 
tives, on a hot sultry night in Bengal. 

As soon as night closed in, says hlr. Holwell, a 
guard was placed over this little band of prisoners, 
and they were desired to collect together and seat 
themselves quietly, or He down on a platform shel- 
tered by open arcades, which was situated a little 
to the west of the Black Hole prison. 

This guard was strengthened to prevent any of the 
prisoners escaping over the bastion. A largo party 
of artillery men with lighted matches was also added 
and drawn up in front of the parade ground. After 
some time had quietly elapsed, the captives were 
pleased to think that a cool night spent in the open 
air would relieve their fatigued and stifiened limbs, 
and that a refreshing sleep and the morning light 
would bring them relief from snfierings, if not a 
release from captivity; but for what a miserable 
reverse to these pleasing hopes they were reserved, 
the reader will soon be informed. 

Very soon the captives were desired to rise from 
their seats and go into the barrack, where there was 
a large platform on which the soldiers used to sleep 
at nighf. To this spot, the steps of tho pvisonera 
were turned with pleasure as it gave them the 

o 
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prospect of a still Toore comfortable sleeping-place, 
not for a moment thinking of their frightful destina- 
tion. Tlie guard now ivith presented arms pointed 
to the room at the south end. of the barracks, and 
commanded them to enter it. 

This was the Black Hole prison. Some of the 
guards, with clubs and drawn scimitais pressed upon 
those next to them. The stroke was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and the throng and press so great that 
there was no resisting it; but, like one agitated 
wave impelling another, they rushed foxtli like a 
torrent to avoid being cut to pieces. The door was 
then instantly closed upon tliem. The horroi of 
their situation was now plainly visible, and Death in 
his most fearful shape was sbriog them in the face. 
The groans and lamentations of the weak and 
wounded began to rise in frightful murmurs, for 
no hope was at hand nor relief expected. Numbeis 
fell down, and cried for death to come at once to 
their succour. The narrative goes on to state that 
soon after they were confined, every one burst out 
into a profuse perspiration — such an one that no 
idea can be formed of its flow — and that this circum- 
stance consequently produced and brought on such 
a raging thiiet that the frame was quite drained of 
its moisture, and also kept increasing to such an 
intolerable height as to almost prevent respiration. 

Xhe prison soon became hJfo an exhausted leceivei . 
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Iboro was not enougli air to continue hfo, nt Ic'ist, 
tlio litflo modicum of air ^as so divested of its vivi 
f>ing particles as to hasten deatli In this situa 
tion, some became delirious, some lost all sense m 
oblivion, others became violent and gave way to 
wicked passions, while others again sank down to 
die, and happy would the} Iiavc been had thej 
never again awakened to the catromitj of Eufilring 
which pieccded their death * Mr UolwoII had been 
offered bis escape soon after the foitwas surrendered, 
j ct, although pressed to follow a guide through a Bub- 
terranean patli to the water «ido wlioro a small boat 
was waiting for him, ho resolutely refused 

He determined with heroic zeal to share tlio fate, 
whatever it raiglit bo, of his fellow prieoncrs, though 
little was lus mind prepared to compass oven a 
thought of the extent of misery and sufftniig it was 
doomed to undergo ** Among the first who entered 
onr prison,’ says tlio narrator, “were eight gentlemen 
of the names of Scott, RcvelIy,Law and Buchanan, 
JenI s, Cooke, Baillie and Coleys Of these Mesbi^ 
Coles and Scott were both wounded, Air Coles 
mortally ” 

These last mentioncdbofooktothcwindou nearest 
the door, which window ho had taken po«5ce«sion of on 
Ins first entrance, and through which aperture a trifio 
of air citculaicd from the w cstw ard, and there aw aitcd 
the death which he now saw was inevitable ‘^oon 
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there arose a murmur of stifled fear, which increased 
when it was seen that the struggles to remove the 
bars or to force the door, were unavailing. 

At last, except from a few determined spirits, 
a continued roar of despair burst forth, and they 
gave way to a violence of distracted passions which 
promised soon to end fatally with the greater 
number. 

Then it was that Mr. Holwell firmly and patheti- 
cally addres'sed Ins companions, calling on them to 
bear themselves like men till the morning, seeing it 
was their only chance, tlieir only way left of sustain- 
ing life through the dread hours of the night Ho 
begged them, for the sake of those who were dear to 
them in the most moving terras, to crvlm and curb 
the agitation of their minds and bodies as much as 
possible. 

Thus, in a strain of persuasive eloquence ho 
pleaded so powerfully to their better feelings, that 
ongbing them a few moments of reflection to tins 
appeal, an intor\al of peace was produced ; dlsturbctl 
only by the broken sobs and low moans of the 
wounded. At this time one of tho guards w'as 
ob'sorved surveying them through the bars of tho 
w indow, with pity depicted on lus countenance. Jfr. 
Holwell immediately urged him to commiserate their 
suffering and endeavour to have them separated info 
two companies giting a^umnees that no attempt at 
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escape would be made. He promised him also, on 
the word of a chief, that he should he rewarded with 
one thousand rupees in the morning. This the 
jamadar promised he would accomplish. But he 
soon returned, and, mth Catiline pity expressed in 
his countenance he declared that any change or 
relief then was utterly impossible. Mr. Holwell, 
fearing that the promised bribe had been considered 
insufficient, immediately doubled it; and the lieu- 
tenant again left his post but as soon returned, for 
nothing could be done without the Subadar's orders 
He was then asleep, and none dared to disturb him, 
for the penalty of so doing was death . 

By this time the greater number of those living 
were in an outrageous delirium, few retaining the 
least coherency or calmness of manner, except those 
at the w indows, "Water,” became the cry, “ water, 
for God’s sake 1 ” but the little that could he sucked 
through the narrow openings of the windows 
allayed not the thirst of these despairing captives. 
The perspiration that flowed was eagerly sought to 
keep moisture to their parched lips, and the Elee\es 
of their clothes and every thread was sucked and 
pressed over anci over again. 

“ And tlieir baked lips, with many a blood crack, 

Sucked iu the moisture, winch LLe nectar flowed, 

Thoir yiroits w ere o> ene, their bw ollen tongues w ere black.” 

“Ailj.ui'” now rebounded higli above all other 
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wants and calls. And soon a conflict, wretched in 
the extreme and not allowing of a ray of liope, com- 
menced. Every insult that could be thought of was 
flung at the Subadar. His person was reviled, his 
ministers abused, he was scorned and contemned in 
before unheard-of language. Epithets the most oppro- 
brious were burled and heaped on him, in the hope 
that the guards in their loyalty and zeal would point 
their matchlocks through the bais of the windows 
and discharge them. All was in vain. Their words 
fell pointless and were disregarded : they brought 
not what these mlserables wanted, viz., death’s sting. 
Some hoped that the flames, which were still raging 
in the neighbourhood, would oveistep their harrier 
and consume them ; others, quite exhausted, fell down, 
their strengtli and spirits gone, and despairing died. 
As a last effoi t, many still strove to reach the uindow 
over the heads of those exhausted by their exertions 
to letain their places; thus, the fu-st occupiers were 
pressed down to die. To the right and left numbers 
sank sulTocated. Then tliere soon arose from the 
dead as well as from the living, a steam, a direful 
vapour, the cflluvium of which was as vol.atilo salts, 
or strong spirits of liartshorn. 

Tlio individual attempts to preserve life were 
attended with most revolting ciicumstanccs. Pen- 
knives wore searched for to end tlie life that fjressuro 
and suiTocatton still had spaicd. 
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Yitality wis stamped out in its endea\oiir to fiee 
itself from the embrace of the gaunt gourmand Death, 
uho steadilj appi cached Ins subjects in everv variety 
of fearful form the human mmd is capable of con- 
ceiving 

Dor a moment Mr Ilolwell quitted the aviudow in 
Older to mal e 100m for Captain Cue), an ofBcei of 
a slirp m the incr, wlio had fought a\ell and bled in 
defence of the walls, but befoie tbe e\.cbange could 
bo effected he was supplanted by a Dutch serjeant, 
wlioso muscular stiengtli, aided b) bis position 
ivbicb was on Sfr Holwells slioulders, enabled him 
to gam the coveted spot Thus was pooi Carey sup 
planted, and he sank to rise no inoie Mr Holwell 
now resigned himself to the aims of death as be 
thought, for he found the stupoi and daikness of 
the grim 1 ing’S reign fast approaching him — ho lost 
all 6 en«e — recollection forsook him, and among the 
d)ing he became as one of the dead 

Towirds morning be was discovered among the 
lanks of the departed, but as be showed some little 
signs of life, it occurred to oue of the survivors to 
lift him fiom among the corses that surrounded him 
and place him near the Window Just at that 
moment the Subadar Iiad awoke, and enquiring 
whether any of the chiefs had escaped the havoc 
death ^ad made among the prisoners — a fact he hul 
learned from the guard — he directed Mr Holwell to 
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be biouglit before bim. Then the door was opened, 
and the twenty-three survivors weie released, but 
only to be treated with the most gross cruelty. By 
the tyrant’s orders, all of them were sent off to Moor- 
shedabad, many of them in irons. 

Here the distressing tragedy ended, and it will 
now be agreeable to draw the curtain, for the las^ act 
of the tragedy was performed at the above mentioned 
place, and of It I will take some notice when I give 
a short description of the pnncipal features of that 
ancient city. 

I could not refrain from giving the render the 
foregoing sketch, Tcry imperfect it is in the details 
of human misery, and falls far short of the horror, 
despair, and suffering which the miserable captives 
cnAuied during that night of awful terror. It pre- 
ceded hut a very short time the defeat of the tyrant 
and his death, two events that were decisive of the 
full establishment of our power in Bengal, and on 
that side of HindustHn. 

' “ ... But oUI 'by what means’ 

The noble ends must justify them. IVhat 
. • Anj a few drops of human blood ? 'tis false, 

Tho blood of tyrants is not human, they. 

They like to incamato Molochs, feed on ours 
Until ’tis timo to giro them to the tombs 
■WTitch tliej have made so populous 0 world 1 
0 meni what arc ye, and our best designs, 
lliat wo must work by crime to punish crime'’" 

jr.ni} buildings ana establishments of Tanb Squal c 
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remain yot to be mentioned and spoken 'of, so ivo 
'vrill now proceed to their deserrption. Tlio centre 
of this square is occupied by a large tank or Tafab, 
containing the best drinking water in Calcutta, and 
thence most of the inhabitants are supplied by bihish- 
tces or water carriers, who descending the flights 
of steps on each side of the banks of the square, fill 
their sheepskin receptacles and slinging them across 
their hacks pursue their way to the houses of their em- 
ployers, of whose establishment they form a very im- 
portant part. During the hot months, and afiera iong 
absence of rain, the river water is let into the tank 
at ebb tide, which refreshes and purifies it, though 
for some time afterwards the water is scarcely drink- 
able. A well-kept lawn fringes the water and is 
studded, with trees and shrubs, and the whole is 
surrounded by a substantial iron railing. 

To the east, and also somewhat in rear of the 
AVriteis’ Buildings, stands the Scotch Kirk, not distin- 
guishable as a building in any way, except for its 
extreme plainness. Many years ago the Rev. Padre 
Br} ce Long used to lectuic from its pulpit to the sons 
and daughters of Scotia, ho also filled the situation ’ 
of editor oF one of the most succossFul daily news- 
papers ill Calcutta. 

On the east .side of the square, and opening to it 
by aw arch\^ay, Mas situated the large and time- 
honoured auction establishment ol Tullock and Co., 
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the most extensi%e mart without e\ception tint C's. 
isted in Calcutta foi the d sp(^al of the various goods 
sent to India b} British exporteis It was formed 
on the most enlarged scale, and had three separate 
and most distinguishing departments Perhaps the 
first that should be named was the one appropriated 
to indigo silks and other staples of the country, 
and was bv fir the most impoilant of the three 

Tlie next may be called the forum foi British 
piece good'*, hardware, glass, beer, wines, dc And 
the last I shall term the hoise mait, where from tho 
brol en 1 need pony price five rupees, to tbo high 
bred lacing Arab of ten thousand rupees, tho pur- 
chaser could be suited twjco a week during the year 

At the mdigo mart busy crouds of speculating 
merchants with sleeves tucked up and cd hands 
iniglit be seen diving deep into the recesses of the blue 
chests, and seeking from store to store and muster to 
muster, foi the favourite marks The cohered aicna 
was crowded with brokers of all nations The 
Bngbsh American and Pieucb weio generally the 
most busj , but the selectors of every country in the 
world were seen mixed up together and mingling 
freely 

Among the raiscellaiieous outcasts of different 
countnes who were conspicuous as brol ers, and 
dcihng more particularly m indigo, there was one 
man, an Aiab Jew who is wortliy of some little 
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notice 111 tlie^o si etches This min cirao to C ilcutta 
1 ^^'\nderlng beggir, ind by Ins skill (how ncqmrcd 
none cm tell) in the knowledge of the bc^^t qinhtits 
of indigo, ho icciimuhted from twenty to thiity hklis 
of rupees — between two md three bundled tliou 
smd pounds sterling ^ A ver^ great portion of this 
^^c'llth vns made b^ purchasing on bclnlf of the 
Honourable Company when they weio traders, and 
Ezekiel ilusla, for such was his name, declared that 
the Company alnajs lost on tlieir purchases after 
tho^ coa«od crnploj ing him for that purpose 

IIo formerly piibhslied a book of roftronce, nlitiom 
wore noted tlio soacral purchases, quantities, quali 
tic*, d-c , NMtli a comparative statement of crops for 
several jears It would «ecm that the book was 
printed without any corrections, or (.raondations of 
the language of the manuscript, nnd it preserved 
throughout all the broken quaintucss of the foreigner’s 
diction l!ic names of all the English biokers iiul 
merchants were freely introduced into Ins page**, and 
their judgments animadverted on , all of which was 
tal on in good part bj them and allow cd How ev er, 
although his book “abuiidatdiilcibus vitiis,' still tlic 
whole spirit of it“acapuo ad caiccra' appeared to 
bo tlio raising his own great supenontj of judgment 
above that of anj other broker or mercantile man in 
Cdcfitta III tlio real knowledge of mdrgo, as to its 
tvact quahtv and value 
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This ‘issumption on his part might be worthy of 
every consideiation, but it lost weight and signifi- 
cance by coming from his own pen, and gamed little 
by the extreme vanity every^vhere displayed thiongh 

out his book Such wis one of the evtiaordmary 
characters winch an Indian community tolerates, 
and its climate seems to generate Mr Zekiel, as he 
was termed, had a lovely daughter, so it was said 
However, if the old Jew had not the power to make 
lier lovely, he had the power to make her rich 
Thinking there was wisdom in the French proverb, 
* “ M ine ton fils quand tuvoudras, mais ta fille quand 
tu pourras,’ be stipulated that the qualification for 
her charms should simply be — circumcision 
They say that some of his needy fellow brokers 
took this condition into serious consideiation, but 
whether any complied with it, I am unable to say 
In tins department as i have said, indigo and silk 
formed the principal commodities for which the mart 
was established , hut country produce, such as shellac, 

1 ic dj c, cotton, caoutchouc and e\ ery other descrip- 
tion of produce came under the auctioneer s hammer 
In the piece-goods dcpailmcut immense consign- 
incnfs of FugUsIi and French wares are dispo&ed of 
h_j public uiction Generally epoaking tlie a vluc of 
these goods avas detcrmiucd beforehand hj the 

• 31 rrj jourwH lU nnl j-our lUuehfcrVhcn 

> uu call 
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consignees. A clearance of tlie whole on sucli terms 
could not always be effected. And when the undis- 
posed-of commissions came to the hammer, cheap 
bargains and alarming sacrifices’* were sometimes 
made, and so the establishment gained a name for 
cheap goods and bona-fide sales. 

But the most amusing lounge, during the hottest, 
coldest or W’ettest weather that prevailed throughout 
the year, used to be the horse, dog, and carriage sale 
— the Tattersalls of Calcutta. These sales were held 
twice a week throughout the year, except when the 
Indian festivals interfered to prevent the native por- 
tion of the community from attending them. A fancy 
for horse-flesh may he said to be the most pervading 
one throughout Bengal ; in fact, with toany it is an 
affliction. Everybody possesses ona horse of some 
description or other, and most men have three or 
four ; yet, in the latter number, one pair of decent 
legs is seldom to be -delected throughout the whole 
sixteen. This hippomania no doubt arises from the 
absolute necessity of the animal to Europeans, and 
the apish propensities of the natives. The power of 
the sun precludes Europeans from w’alking about 
under its induence without the ^leiter of a eimttu, 
as coup de soleil, fever of varied description, dysentery 
and cholera issue forth in torrents on its beams, 
falling with terrible and unerring certainty on nil . 
heads exposed to their fires. Formerly, trnmoni'H, 
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railways, &c., were cot so common as now, and 
CFery European, high and low, aesnmcd that he must 
have a conveyance in order to travel about with any 
degree of safety. Thus it will be seen, that what is 
a luxury and scarcely required in England was, and 
I may almost say still is to a great extent, an indis- 
pensable necessity in Bengal- The resident thought 
nothing of being waited on by the hairdresser in bis 
Stanhope-pliaeton Nor if the equipage was a first- 
rate and fashionable bit of building and horse-flesh 
such as would not disgrace either of the parks on a 
show-day, was he much surprised. Tfith a sudden 
and sharp pull up, the driver brought his horse 
almost on his haunches as lie approached your door- 
way, and the annotmeement was made by your 
servant that “ Mr, Davies, or Brigadier Kninohoo 
has waited on you to shave you, or dress your liair.” 
His equipage had probably been ibo fancy lot at tho 
Inst Tullock’s .auction, and Ibo object of some 
competition between the African karbor Davies and a 
newly arrived merchant s clerk on a hundred rujxjcs 
a month. Perhaps more contrasts u cro seen rubbing 
ngainft cacli other, during flic time of safe, at this 
Indian Tattc^‘a11^, than in any other pwUicoi^/.ihhM/- 
inent in Calcutta. 

The arena of auction ^vns a cfjvcrcd r-traiglit ride 
of nlKiut thirty Nards in length, with a colonnade on 
onch hide for llic I'ccomme-'J ilion of the J.orhfw. 
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the end of the ride vas situated the auctioneer’s 
pulpit, and contiguous to it was the deputy’s box 
wliere its occupant was seen sticking, as it were, 
like a tiger behind the cab of a swell. There the 
little incubus sat, and wrote down the several lots as 
they progressively carae before the auctioneer and 
his audience. 

The auctioneer himself was generally a coarse type 
of man with a shrill strong voice and harder face, 
the fitti? ga up of which ought to have been, .and 
generally were, of brass. His air, as well as that of 
bis audience partook a good deal of the lot he was 
selling. His bead was turned on one side, tbero 
was a knowing look with his eye, a saucy and flaunt- 
ing familiarity of manner, which was immediately 
conducted by natural communicators to his audience. 

"When a horse was brought before them for 
admiration and competition, their hats (whether 
the heads in them were or not) were generally 
turned on one side, and following the manner of 
the auctioneer, they all tried to look as equine as 
possible. 

Host of the spectators carried a stick, rather a 

rubbing about their mouths as if they had forgotten 
to brush their teeth that morning ; and with eyes 
fixed *011 the pulpit, they preserved a continual 
nodding sort of acquaintance with it. 
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Behind the auctioneer, and against one of the 
pillars of the building, was suspended a large print of 
a horse’s head in a narrow black frame similar to 
the moulding of one of tlie hearses belonging to 
Mr. Llewellin, the CossitoHah undertaker. 

This print, no doubt, reflected a sort of horse 
feeling also over the countenances of the assembly, 
and many a horse-laugb was provoked by a likeness 
(a supposed one) between it and the head of the 
auctioneer. 

Groups of amateur jockeys piomenaded up and 
down the open space, discussing the eoveral merits, 
pedigrees, and qualities of the different lots awaiting 
the fall of the hammer. These Nimrods showed a 
knowledge of the owners through whose hands the 
animal had passed vastly superior to that possessed 
by the owner himself, who, on passing, would pause 
on heel to listen, being quite astonished at what the 
animal was celebrated for ; and although the horso 
had never been in any one’s Imnds from the time of 
his importation except the dealer’s and bis oun, yet 
he heard of mighty deeds in flood and field done by 
him when in Mr. So-and-sos possession, that qnito 
destroyed all further belief in his own senses ever 
afterwards. “ Taut pis I ” 

Such was the fashion of the day. 

This establishment at the times of sale furnWied a 
rendc7Aous whoTO most of the sporting men congre- 
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gated, and passed their judgment on the various 
stages of disease that the different horses were 
afflicted with, in which defects lay concealed the 
reason why owner and horse so often parted company. 
In short Tullock’s liorse mart could not bo dispensed 
with in the great city, for it furnished amusement as 
well as horseflesh to most men on their fiist arrival in 
India, continual weekly lounges to the denizens of 
Calcutta, and the best maiket for the disposal of rips 
in the universe. 

The sale-room for general goods was celebrated for 
the enormous quantity there disposed of twice a week 
throughout the year, the endless variety of which 
was only to be exceeded by the miscellaneous and 
villainous compound of smells that were encountered 
within its walls, arising from the bodies of oil* 
varnished natives, who of course were the most 
numerous class of purchasers who frequented the 
room. No European with any fineness of olfactory 
nerve could remain within the mists of this mephitic 
animal steam during the period necessary for the 
disposal of a single lot ; consequently the attendance 
was almost entiiely composed of natives. Any 
further description of this Aiabia Felix lias lor me 
no inducement or attraction. I shall theiefoie pass on 
to an important establishment at the noith end of the 
squaio called the Exchange, which has a noble room 
not only for the meeting of nautical men but also men 
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of business in wbut is called tlie country trade, which 
really embraces every country within a radius of two 
or three thousand miles. A gazette was published 
at this establishment, but almost entirely devoted to 
shipping news and marine affaire ; these, together 
with advertisements, and a report of the weather at 
the Sandheads, Kedgeree, or Diamond Harbour, con- 
stituted the contents. Reading-tables were placed 
on each side of this room, for the benefit of those 
who resorted thither. The Government gave the 
gentlemen to whom the establishment belonged the 
.principal sale of their country products when they 
were traders, which added a countenance, weight 
and profit to the firm not enjoyed by any other rival 
in Calcutta, Mackenzie, Lyall & Co. used to bo 
the title of the firm. They received immense 
consignments of ales for disposal j and as this firm 
embraced the wine and spirit trade as well as malt 
beverages, it did a good deal in the bottling line, 
especially in Hodgson’s pale ale, Bass’s golden 
ditto, Alsopp’s superior, and numerous other de- 
scriptions sent out to India to slake the thirst of 
parched and exhausted Europeans. 

Within the Square on the north side, and facing 
Government House, there stands a statue of Warren 
Hastings, executed in marble, and under life size 
which gives it a very mean appearance. A square 
atone building is erected behind the figure, but is so 
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deficient of anj kind of ornament, that at first sight 
tlie spectator fancies he is looking at the original 
pacHng-case which contained the statue when sent 
out from England. What purpose this erection was 
intended to serve does not appear. 

If I were asked to hazard a conjecture respecting 
it I should say that very likely Grovernment meant 
it for Heligoland and it got heie by mistake. 

There is no vagary too extravagant for a British 
Government official to commit. Certainly the erec- 
tion affords no protection to the sculpture, is • an 
excessively ugly nondescript object, and by, no 
means grateful to the eye. With this notice I think 
I may close the little account of Tank Square. It 
is always a b\isy place, and more equipages pass 
through it than perhaps any other thoroughfare 
in Calcutta. 

Because I have only mentioned the Scotch Kirk 
in this chapter, the reader must not suppose that I 
did so pa}' excellence, or as if it was the only place 
of worship in Calcutta. Clmiches and meeting- 
houses are numerous, and most of the many Chris- 
tian persuasions are represented. If the sojourner 
hs’i a peijchast for sy ihree decXer, Genera gown an^ 
bands, be may gratify his taste ; if he prefers an ornate 
Cathedral service, he can have it. Nor do I suppose 
he would search in vain for the mysteries of the 
Mormon, or Plymouth Brethien. 

n 2 
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If I TPero to say, Bpealcing in an arcliitectiiral sense, 
that any one of the religions edifices is “ simplex 
munditiis,” I might say too much, so I will allow 
the traveller to form his own opinion respecting 
them. 
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CHAPTLR Yir 

The Bin Bazaar and its Tanous commolities — Native sliops — 
Native houses — ^Domestic economy — Goldsmitlis— Clutporc 
Boad — TloopUU Mullock, a liberal mindel Hindoo — Annual 
fetes at bia mansion — Hmduatance nmsio — The Is ich — 
Contrauetiea m tho Hindoo character — Tho Dnrgv Puja 
described — Its mjatical character 


'*Nihil ost aptius ad doloctationom Icctoris Quam tomporuni 
Tarietates fortun'ec^uo ncissititdines ” — Ctcero 

“Nothing is more calculated to entertain a realer than tho 
variet} of times and the vicissitudes of fortune ’ 


Let me conduct tbe retder to the piecincts of the 
Bara Bazaar, a sancttiary ovhere wealth and poverty, 
dirt and splendour, filthy odours and lovely sweets 
of Arabia, in all their opposite extremes, meet and 
mingle together, and sleep placidly beside each 
other 

Aty feeble jien. I feai^ w ill nevei command a de 
sciiption that will do justice to this extraoidmary 
emporium, or be able to embody any account likely 
to giv&an adequate idea of this place and its 
raj stenes 
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natives, mixed %yith iho silver tinkle of precious 
melals, blend togetberin endless sounds and uncouth 
noise*?. As you near it, an alrao*;! fearful anxiety, 
•a timid anticipation shrouds jou, lest yon arc oj» the 
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eve of meeting 'i vision of enclianting female beauty 
surrounded by Eastern magnificence too heavenly for 
the eye to looL. on, or some horrid apparition which 
would at once chase reason from her throne How 
shall I give the readei a just idea of this place , how 
lead him amid the gloom and twilight of its 
shadows, along its tortuous passages, which ramify, 
artery like, in innumerable and endless directions , 
how marshal the strangers steps to the several 
depots of goods to be met with in this huge pantech 
nicon ? 

Ihere is nothing withm mj recollection that I can 
at present compare it to , nor is there anything which 
18 not procurable within its precincts except meat and 
vegetables Up and down the avenues bioadcloths 
lay in massy piles — heaps on heaps arise in tiers, the 
produce of the looms of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America Silks of various hues reflect each otliei s bnl 
liant varieties of colours, and m their several places 
of exposure, they lie tempting the giddy and lakish 
eye of the voluptuous Musalman to pui chase an 
offering for “ the light and favounle of the 
zenana 

'iro deposited for t)ie Jovelf efes withis the 
secret chambers of the daurhee, containing rich 
material for clothes —silver and gold brocade Specie 
and jbars of the precious metals, pearls in masses 
of all sizes and hanging in deep festoons, aie exposed 
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to tbe open gazo. Shields, military arms, match- 
locks inlaid and embossed, gold and silver hukkas 
await customers. Rich embroidered carpets, gor- 
geous sliatranjec®, shawls of Cashmere, embroi- 
deries of Rcnarcs, muslins of Dacca, embroidered 
slippers, the odours of Persia, the dried fruits of 
Arabia, all lie contiguous and most rcsiirroction-liko 
everywhere around. 

The vilo confection of fried ghee steams and 
belches forth to pall tlio appetite with its rank fumes, 
and the heavy drugged odoriferous tobacco melts 
and mixes witli the fragrant vapours of the sweetest 
perfumes. The exquisite fragrance of Gnlistnn’s 
sweots fall on tlic senses in n sleepy odour as the 
traveller passes along. 

In some parts it is an atmosphere of spices. The 
very air is drugged and throws a lull of opjircssivo 
languor, a spell over tho imagination, an onchaiit- 
nicnt over the wliolo scene that binds it with remark- 
able interest on the i irion and admiration of the 
. Knropoan stranger. 

Tho gold and silver brocade shop's, richdeposiforics 
’of embroidered slippers and turbans, the jewellers' 
magniHcent stores of pcirls and emerald kantliecs 
(necklaces), the diamond b.lz.l-bands (arralcU), sar- 
pochs (diadems), knighccs (ornaments on tho 
turlnns), of mbit. «, emerald tolaks (carring‘^^; .all 
thc«c, nrtd the thousand and one various glittering 
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parts of Asiatic dress and costume, shine here in all 
the sparkling splendour and beauty of the lovely 
mixtures of gold and silver, gems and stones, silks, 
satins and velvets. All these precious wares, though 
not understood by the passing stranger, neverthe- 
less force from him surprise, delight and admiration. 

The shops in themselves are fascinating, being 
lined with a shining mixture of silver leaf ; talc and 
transparent paints, though fantastically, are not 
uupleasingly mingled. These tinselled reflections 
cast their false lights around the dark interior and 
darker figure of the occupier, who sits mysteriously 
at the hack of his dukan, or reposes in listless apathy 
awaiting the casual customer. It is surprising how 
he maintains his composure amidst the din of 
natives, the creaking of ungreased liackery wheels, 
and the mists of sur^ee or brickdust, which, dis- 
turbed by the countless multitudes who throng the 
narrow and confined thoi'oughfare, flies in suffocating 
volumes like the simooms of the desert, pervading 
evoiy hole, corner, chink and cranny within its limits. 

• The houses behind the shops, where the different 
traders reside, are of a most miserable description, 
small, confined, dark and dirty. The varieties of 
their architecture are endless, and may be said to coin- 
cide in no one thing that I remember, save general 
dilapidation. Convenience in the interior apartments 
is never thought of, and very often all the several 
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purposes of cooliing, eating, drinking and sleeping 
are performed in one close room. 

The internal economy of the house is ill attended to. 
No attempt at comfort is made ; all gives place to the 
engrossing occupation of trade, and m strict atten- 
iiofl to ih 23 are the- thoughts and entire move- 
ments of the trader absorbed. 

The roads that wind through this beehive-like 
hazaar, common alike to foot and other travellers, 
are at some periods of the year ankle deep in mud, 
and at others they throw up volumes of fine dry 
dust similar to a resurrection of pumice from a 
volcano. At no time during the year can they be 
said to be of the cleanest kind ; added to this, their 
narrowness is most perplexing and inconvenient. 
Consequently, mephitic vapours impregnate the 
surrounding atmosphere and float around. 

As regards the external arrangement and aichi- 
tecturo of the dwellings in and about tlie bazaar, 
they cannot be described so as to give any adequate 
idea of their peculiarities or characteristics. Their 
general outline consist^ of a shop, open to the street 
or road, of about ten feet sguare; the open front is 
screened from the sun b rays by a mat, which is spread 
over and supported by bamboo poles, thus shading 
the whole front of the openiug where the worldly 
goods of the modee (merchant) are deposited and 
exposed for sale. 
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This mat shutter, in case of sudden eraergoncv 
or the approach of a north-wester, can be lowered 
down, so as to exclude the stifling dust or the deluge 
of rain that often succeeds the sirocco in the hot 
months in Bengal. At the side of the house there 
is always a small door that opens into a courtyard, 
which is always narrow and dirty, and filled with 
the filthy droppings of spouts, the washings of rice 
pots, broken waterpots et hoc genus omne. 

Around this most improperly termed courtyard 
there is a heavy deep balcony into which the women’s 
npartmonts open. Many of these balconies deeply 
overhang, are richly and curiously latticed and havo 
most grotesque foliation. The ascent is by a stair- 
case, or wooden step-ladder, as tbo case may bo, which 
winds up to the dilapidated suite of rooms above, 
the whole forming a picturesque bit of crumbling 
building, every way suitable to the pencil of the 
artist or the fancy of a poet. "Within these secret 
apartments there dwells many a soft and sunny 
bosom that throbs and beats to bo relieved fiom the 
thraldom of grey-bearded age and doating imbecility. 
Fancy can draw on herself inexhaustible stores of 
daxkfOjed,, maidans, w-istJnig 

their ripening sweets away on pillows of embroidered 
velvet during the humiug hours of the day and still 
wanner nights, their only companions the soft and 
sweet drugged hukkas, and the ever grateful juicy 
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pan. Hero Tvithin tlie secret cliambers they sit 
amidst a mixture of dull gloom and splendour, 
glittering brocades and dirt'begrimed furniture — 
beauty, and aged decrepit servitors, nil huddled 
together in the greatest possible confusion. Beneath 
the silver starred pankha they rest their lovely 
limbs, and sigh for a sight of the world which is 
never to live for them but in their untaught fancies, 
or be tuned to them, save through the monotonous 
thrummings of a Hindustani sitar. Custom and 
religion foibid even a thought of passing mundane 
pleasures : the world is nothing to them, and they, 
alas, are shut out from it oven from their tendorest 
years 1 These miserable recluses of the parda aro 
perfectly uneducated — ignorant even to thcc.vtremlty 
of childishness. Eating, smoking, and chewing pan 
constitute their employment. Pleasure of a sort they 
have ; the drowsy Indian pipe, and jarring, silver- 
stringed gourd ever and anon burst forth on the 
distracted car; the inevitable tom-tom, witli its 
bollow-sonuding measure, to which the ankle-tinkling 
nach girls move in drowsy elidings and voluptuous 
motions ; the shrill stream of eong, in all its whirl- 
wind of di'=cordance, excite the half-sleeping inmate? 
of tho rennna to break forth in exclamations of 
delight, as they exclaim, “Shabash! (liappincss to 
jou!),” *‘wah ■4\7di* (admirable’),” “k}fl khoob’ 
(how charming 1). ” 
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my taste, are vastly Gothic, ugly and unbecoming^ 
Innumerable are the wares of this vast depot of 
merchandise ; there, goods from every quarter of 
the globe are to be obtained. Should the particular 
article you want not bo forthcoming, you are sure to 
be offered a good Bubatitute. Apropos of this, a 
sporting friend onco asked me if I could recommend 
him any good book on dogs ? I said, “ Yes, but 
come along with me to the ba 2 aar and I will see if 1 
cannot get the very one you ought to have.” Ar- 
riving at a bookseller’s, I said to the owner, “ Havo 
you got ‘Blaine on Dogs’?” “ No,” replied this 
Hindoo bibViopolisl, as quick m thought, “ hut I have 
Byron’s ‘ Doge of Yenice ’ which will perhaps suit 
your purpose equally well.” With this imper- 
fect description I shall conclude the account of the 
Bara Bazaar thinking I have said enough to enable 
the reader’s fancy to luxuriate over its curiosities, 
both human and otherwise. 

Having “ done ” the Bara Bazaar, we will now 
tako a turn down the Chitporo Road, which is the 
south end of the great road from Barrackpoor, a 
military station, some sixteen miles off. At all times 
there are to be seen along this road a strange mixture 
and variety of incongruous moving objects. Crowds 
of villainously ugly Bengalees, striding along like 
animated split radisbes, crazy garees dremi by 
miserable half-starved ponies, naked and dust be- 
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grimed falceers, anatomical cows quite ready for 
demonstration, pariah doge, hackeries, crows, the 
spectral adjutant, filth of the greatest variety .of 
appearance and effluvia. These are all seen either 
crowding along this great thoroughfare, or lying 
about in disgusting masses blocking up the line of 
road, and presenting obstructions to the civilised 
and impatient European, who can do little more 
than stand aghast at such sights on his first arrival. 
Along the sides of this thoroughfare, nearly all the 
great Hindoo Bahoos reside in largo commodious 
houses. And yet, strange to say, these residences 
are pent up, intruded on, and rendered scarcely 
approachable, owing to the miserable squalid huts, 
and dilapidated buildings that surround them, wedge 
them in, and even in some instances are built up 
against their very walls and gateways. It is asto- 
nishing with what indifference the wealthy natives 
look on these disgusting excrescences. Instead of 
discountenancing them, they actually, after accepting 
a few pice, give the wretched owners leave to erect 
them against the very walls of their mansions. A 
similar practice, I believe, obtained in Pompeii. 
And so much are these wealthy abodes ■screened from 
view by these erections, that the probability of their 
existence would never enter the head of a novitiate 
in India, even when close to their portals, unless 
assured by others ..of the fiict, and their locality 
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pointed out. One of the first natives, wlio struck 
out a new path as regards the external economy and 
appearance of their houses, was a rich Hindoo named 
Hooplall Mulleck. He had the good taste to build 
his house well back from the Chitpore Road. The 
front of the house, which was designed in good 



style, faced a spacious lawn flanked by two good 
carnage drives, which entered the public road by 
beautiful poftieos and lamped gateways, the whole 
being surrounded by a rich iron railing, 

Eooplall was tbe first natne wbo, divesting him- 
self of that bigotry which sunounds the-Hindoo 
religion, thiew open his house for the enteitainment 
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of Europeans during the celeliration of one of the 
most important Hindoo festivals, called the Durja 
puja ; on which occasion he always gave a splendid 
fete to nearly all the British residents of Calcutta 

On s\ich occasions all the varieties of native amuse- 
ments were collected hy the Baboo — the best vocalists 
of Bengal, the finest dancers, the most expert jugglers, 
the humours of the pantomime, and the sword-swal- 
lowers. Tables were spread with a profusion of 
viands, wines of every species sparkling in vases of 
crystal, and every expensive E\wopean beverage 
that could be thought of to excite tlie appetite and 
delight and cool tbo palate were there held in requi- 
sition, and laid out for the assembled guests. Unfor- 
tunately, the Baboo’s urbanity lacked both discretion 
and distinction, consequently numbers of improper 
people obtained admission, and on several occasions 
behaved so iudecorously at these banquets that the 
ladies were unable to attend or accept future invita- 
tions. 

This put an end to a continuance of the annual 
fetes, and the Baboo closed his splendid mansion as 
well os liis purse-strings for ever. 

When these enteitainments were in fheir zenith 
they were certainly the most showy brilliant and 
Oriental conceivable. The immediate approach to 
the mansion was charming, thickets of jessamine and 
other fragrant shrubs, arbours of Tose® ImnAv- 
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sucUe, clumps of orange trees, mangoes, and tam i- 
imda were beautifully illamiaatod by small lamps, 
nor was the interior of the house less brilliant All 
the dark-eyed flowers of HindustiaT song were here 
collected Music rang through the different courts, 
iich and sparkling figures floated about in brilliant 
streams of brightness, floods of light issued through 
thm carnation coloured curtains deftly festooned fiom 
the iichly chandelier furnished suites of rooms — ^it 
wab fury-land Ko wonder these gatherings were 
both fashionable and fascinating , and as the festival 
of the Diirgd puja falls in Asm and "Kartik, le Sep 
iemher and October two months when the heat of 
the weathei begins to abate, all the society of Cal- 
cutta attended them 

It was at one of these entertainments that I had an 
oppoi tunity of seeing and hearing Cat dam NicLey, a 
celebrated Indian prima donna but then said to have 
passed her meridian of song 

I must, however, observe that Hindustani music, 
particularly vocal, is to my taste execrable, for I 
nevei heard any singing during the whole period of 
my residence in India but what had a most disagree 
able and unpleasant effect on my whole nervous 
system 

What therefore cm I be supposed to say as 
regards Indian music, how give any idSa of its 
peculiarities its beauties, its melody, even m its 
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brightest days of song? Even the great execution 
of the graceful Nickoy, as she warbled out hei 
sweetest strains before admiring Baboos in all the 
varieties of na'^al guttural tympanura-brealving 
sounds, had always a most detestable effect on my 
ear. 

Her performance «eemed bereft of nature and 
feeling as well as being devoid of tliose various quali- 
ties Europeans study so intensely m order to gne 
grace to the harmony of the aoice Dancing too, 
which m sometimes called the poetry of motion, is 
mixed up with HiadQstiini music, and tbo nach and 
Eong go hand in-band together, neither are sweet 
or graceful, either in sound or movement , and if any 
trait is more distinguishable than another, it is that 
of lascivious motions and impure allusions These 
evihibitions go forward in the presence of their 
household gods , and those sacred images which 
form a part of the Hindoo mysteries and are 
esteemed so holy, are witnesses of the impurities 
which blot and disfigure the amusements of the 
Hindoos on these occasions. 

Thus, it will be seen, that although the Hindoos 
pretend to be a moral people, y et they nevertheless 
participate largely in various lewd and licentious 
exhibitions at all their religious festivals They even 
respect itot the clnste bosom of their holy iivei when 
perpetrating tliese orgies, tint river the smallest 
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diopor spray of which they esteem far luoic precious 
tlnn human life 

Amidst the lioly wateis of the Ganges they carry 
on and observe their obscene festivities , and, w ith the 
dm of conflicting music the dance and lewd song of 
daik si inned Cyprians clothed and adorned in all 
the costliness and glare of pearls and precious stones, 
the shore resounds and echoes back discordantly m 
deafening shouts These scenes of disgusting excite 
ment are continued duimg the whole night 

It may not be uninteresting, perhaps, if I gn e the 
reader some idea of the meaning of this festival, and 
what it typifies 

It IS one of the most important of the Hindoo 
lehgious observances, and is celebrated by them with 
gieat ceremony and spleudoui The utmost efforts 
of the atatuary, painter, rausicnn, confectioner and 
numberless othei aitists, are called forth to idorn 
vnd give grandeur and display to tins annual feast 
The vessels of gold and stiver issue from their safe 
anl secret dormitoiiea to once more shine and display 
their reflecting beauties in fiont of Durga, as she is 
xepresenteck combating with the dreadful Havana 
All the household ornaments are ranged neai the 
cushioned seat of tl is heroine, and floods of light add 
more than meridian splendor along the precincts of 
the spacious arcade where tFe gods are deposited 
Hindoo devotees baiefooteil approach this sacred 
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spot, and bending in. religious awe tbey prostiato 
themselves with the most fervent devotion at the 
foot of the flight of steps that lead to the lioly altar. 
There they repeat in silence some devotional formula, 
and, after bowing with humility and lowly pi ostration, 
they pass on to the attraction of the lascivious dance 
and lewder song that bursts publicly on the ear 
during this disgusting revelry. 

The Durga puja is the chief religious festival 
amongst five others which the Hindoos celebrate 
during the latter part of September and beginning 
of October. The Shasteis define tlio origin as having 
commenced thus. During an ancient and dark age 
many centuries ago, a very rich and powerful Hindoo 
prince, whose wife had been forced from him by the 
witcheries and conjurations of the cruel Ila\ann, 
instituted these ceremonies for the purpose of sub- 
duing this wicked destioyer, and avenging himself 
for the injury lie had sustained. Such is the germ 
of the fable. I shall now attempt a fuller explana- 
tion. About 1800 B.c. the powerful Hindoo prince 
above referred to, whose name w’as Janaka Baja, 
promised bis beautiful daughter Shita in marriage to 
inry uiib -uhro wOdi 'ouirh i* 'yf/u- 'uhf rdn 

had. This was done by Pamachandia, son of Dasar- 
atba. King of Oude, who accordingly took her to 
wife. Centemporaiy with Hamachandra, lived Havana, 
King of Lanka or Ceylon, who, for his devotion, 
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had a promise fiom Brahmd tint he should not suffoi 
death by any of the nsual means, and be became the 
tyrant and pest of mankind Eamichandra had occa- 
sion to retire to the deserts for devotion, vrbilst there 
ho drew a circle round Shit3, his wife, and forbade her 
to go beyond it, leaving Laksbama, his biothei, to 
take care of her , hut Lakshama, heaiing some noise 
which alaimed him for his brother, left her to seek 
him , then, it was that Havana, disguised as a beggar, 
enticed her out of the circle and earned her off in 
his flying chariot In the air ho was opposed by the 
bird JaUyu, whose wings he cut, and escaped 

This abduction naturally led to a war, which is 
fully described by Valmiki in his epic poem of 
lwent}*four thousand stanzas, called RSnidya-ana, oi 
Goings of Rama,froni which this sketch is taken 
Rtivana or SlahishSsur is represented at the ptija 
as a buffalo-headed demon, and is said to have been 
the produce of a Muni and a she-biiffalo Through- 
out the world he was said to have exercised the 
greatest tyranny, as well as the greatest cruelty over 
its inhabitants, and was supposed to have encroached 
on the very dominions of heaven Numberless were 
the attempts to put an end to this plague of eartli and 
heaven, and to desti oy and banish him from the face 
of both , but no one was found bold enough to oppose 
oi even to face this terror of the world, save Durga, 
the wife of Siva 
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Durgd or Bhairavl Durg5, is said to be a milig- 
nant goddess delighting in blood. Her representa- 
tion, as sculptured and painted for the ceremonies, is 
intended, as far as the power of the artist extends, 
to convey in a superlative degree all the combina- 
tions of fierceness terror and malignity that it is 
possible to conceive, or the modeller to execute. 
This expression he endeavours to depict in the 
whole arrangement and attitude of the figure, as well 
as in every feature of the face. 

When Duiga went to oppose the buffalo-headed 
demon, she rode on the back of a furious tiger. She 
was attended and assisted by her two sods, Ganesha 
or Ganapati, and Karttikcya or Skanda. 

The first-named, who is the lord of the troops of 
mischievous and malignant imps, rode on the back of 
a magnificent peacock. 

The second son, who is the general of Siva’s 
armies or troops of demons, rode on a mouse of enor- 
mous size and terrible fierceness. Thus arrayed they 
proceeded to battle with Ravana. The battle was 
carried on with great fuiyand vigour for many days 
and nights ; at length the combat ended in the 
defeat of Ravana. Shita was rescued, and the face of 
the earth and the portals of heaven were no longer 
the scene of contention, bloodshed and tyranny. 

Thus the reader is in possession of the fable or 
myth which originated the ceiemonies observed 
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during tlie celebration of tlie Durgapuja; and I eliall 
now proceed to describe as intelligibly as possible tbe 
types under wbicli it is at tliis day conveyed to tbe 
eyes, ears and understandings of tbe present race of 
Hindoos in Bengal, for of the other presidencies I 
know nothing. 
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CHAPTER Tin. 


Preparations for the Durgil pujil festiral ; its typo — Hoficctions 
on the Hindoo mythology — The cnltus of tho deity “ odimn 
. theologicnm ” a work of supererogation in India — Hindoo and 
Musalman affinities and antipathies— Various Hindoo festi- 
Tals descrihed — JagannSth — A rrenchman’s lovo of tho idol, 
his reason why being “all my eye ” — Tho Orloff diamond— 
The Charhh paja and its object — ^Intorosting Hindoo myths 
> conocming mist, rain and clouds. 


“ Eeligentem esso oportel, rcL'giosnm nofas "—Aulu$ Qetlius. 
“A roan should bo religious, but not superstitious." 


'HE Durga puja or Nava*rStri, commonccs on the 
3t and ends on the 10th day of tho light half of tho 
lonth Asswin (September-October). The imago of 
lurga is worshipped for nine days, and then cast 
ito’the water. The tenth .day is called Vijaya- 
asami, or Dasa-hara. 

kXi^t^iTjTi^efviuuv'tirtihr oznmnvtnjz^mnn* 
the holidays caused by the return of tho anniversary 
of tills splendid puja, preparations on a most 
extensive scale of magnificence and expense aio 
begun and carried on. All occupations cease and 
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gi\e W'ly to the one of devotedness, to do e^ery 
honour and give the greatest importance to the 
several duties and observances of the occasion 

The cunning workmen m gold and silvei, the 
hraziers and smiths wlio work in copper, brass, iron, 
pewter, lead and every conceivable metal are put in 
requisition, and kept fully employed for weeks prior 
to the commencement of the festival 

Nothing IS heard but the blowing of Vulcan s 
bellows and the clanging of anvils The night yields 
no rest to the labours of the sinewy arm, and its slill 
iie®8is distuihed by the roar of fhe torturing fires vnd 
the heavy clank of yielding metals 
But not only are the Sonars, Lohais, ind Easeras 
hu^, hut also numbeis of Tantees or weavers, who 
manufacture KamkUwabs (\ulgarly Kinl ohs) or 
cloth interwoven with gold and silver thread, are 
fully employed It certainly is an ill wind th t 
blows nobody good 

On taking a stroll Ibiough tlie bazaars at these 
peiiods you see the richest brocade of Delhi, the 
embroideries of Benares, pearly wliite muslins and 
soft velvets Jewels peep from their inlaid caskets, 
and sherbets are prej ai ed of the most costly perfumes 
and scents to cool the palates of the high and mighty 
The dul ans or shops also present a grand show 
of finery and tinsel omamente suiting eveiy degree 
of purcha'^ei 
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Tho Ualwals too arc on tlic alert preparing con- 
fections of citron, comfits and sweetmeats of innu- 
merable kinds, all delicious to tho taste of Hindoos. 
Festoons of flowers of the prevailing colours, orange 
and white, may be seen tastefully hung up and 
suspended in a great variety of forms aud figures. 

Nor arc the sti'cets less animated. Happy groups 
are scon in streams of snowy muslins passing from 
house to house to congratulate their friends on the 
approach of tho puja. 

The number of days occupied by the various 
ceremonies usual on the occasion arc nine ; but the 
days of idleness which precede tho festival, and tho 
time required to recover from tho offects of tho 
excitement extend tho period over a fortnight. So 
that all business both public and private, in offices 
where writers are employed, is almost entirely 
suspended ,* for from the ranks of t)jo HindcMJs issue 
that great class of enterprising and educated men 
called Kayasthas or writers, who discharge most 
important duties in Government law courts and 
mercantile offices. 

During the time of tlio pujii some wealthy families 
entertain Kangalees, i.c. the poor and needy, sacri- 
ficing to tho goddess Kiili buffalos, goats, and even 
mimic forms of human figures made of pounded rice 
and congealed milk — evidently emblematical of the 
human sacrifices used to propitiate this sangtimaiy' 
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deity m bygone dajB She is supposed to como 
fiom her place of repose, aided by charms and 
prayer'j, and to remain though in^sible, three 
succes'=^l^e da^s and nights in the provinces of 
Hindustan 

During her sta}, hoards of nec, gram of \aTious 
kinds, sweetmeats musk melons, pumplnns, cucum- 
bers, sherbets of tlie most exquisite flavour are placed 
aside and offered to her — ^all of wbicb tbe Brahmins 
declare she consumes “ Credat Judmus Apella ” 

the opulent and wealthy, pnnccly largess is 
distributed among the poor decrepit, aged and 
infirm The sich, lame and blind flock to their por- 
tal**, ready to devour the very stones that support 
the pondeious gate*? i^Iultitudcs rusli forward to 
participate in thc^c doles of nee, ghee, sweetmeats, and 
copper pico amid a dm of Bengalee cjmbils abu«o 
confusion and struggles 11111011 is indestribablc Tlio 
tipioar outside the house, the sufibcating heat and 
atmosphere of buck dust created b^ Ibo eager 
stnigglcs of this nia*^s of people, the abuse of tho 
Chapris«Gcs and jicons who endenv our to repress tbe 
disorder, this general Uproar mixed up witli ovorj 
{KK<fWe for a Jtetig^ko mob fo imho, cqiiahod 
and augmented bj the barbaric nnisic and dm winch 
I'.sucs fiom the interior of the building, constitute a 
Fomctlnng winch it is not within thcpower.of mj 
weak pen to give tiic reader an^ idea of I can onl^ 
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express myself iu the words of Juvenal “ Nequeo 
monstrare, et sentio lantum.”* 

Such a tumult has no parallel in anything I ever 
heard or witnessed, and nothing that I can conceive 
ever equalled it since the opening of the seven seals. 

On tile meridian of the tenth day the procession of 
tiiD emblems commences. Then tlie multitudes sweep 
on in a firm compact body, forming a vast moving 
pavement of heads capable of sustaining almost any- 
thing. Tlie clang of music and the deafeningshouts 
of the overwhelming crowd are now heard amidst the 
squares and streets of the great metiopolis. Wliile 
fiom every aperture and breezy casement of the 
zenana, countless eyes, peeping like stars through 
the evening skie*’, are seen by the passer-by, flashing 
under their raven eyelashes for a glimpse of tho 
exciting scene. 

Fancy alone must paint the beauty of these sweet 
sultanas of the harem, and idea must clothe them in tho 
richness of their silks and tho profusion of gems and 
precious ornaments that envelope and w’eigh down 
the frail sunny figures, who from the gaza of men 
steal away, shrinking as violets do in summer's ray. 

The dress of these lovely recluses may be con- 
ceived, but their hiightness, beauty and blusites 
never can. 

“ For all I their beauty ivaa far boyonil.” 


“ ^Vhat I can Cincy, but cannot express.” 
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The image of the goddess Durg^, and the represen- 
tation of the combat, together with the other family 
idols are now taken down from their resting places, 
and followed by these mighty living waves of 
assembled people who roll along towards the bank 
of the sacred river, where the images are deposited 
till everything is ready for their final destruction. 

When they ore thrown into the river, numbers of 
men and children dash into the stream and precipi- 
tate themselves on the frail representations, and with 
all the mad gestures of delight and seeming frenzy, 
they force and press them to tlie bottom to tbeir utter 
destruction. 

Triumphant shouts and discordant music follow 
the emblems as they sink into the depths of the holy 
stream, and their lovely bird of cerulean blue, the 
Lfi-kanth,* of lucky omen, is loosed from his prison 
to waft his way over the engulfed idols, and so 
completes with his presence the good success of the 
whol 0 , ceremony. 

Down sinks the bud, weeping over this vast 
idolatry, into his western chamhers ; and the crowds 
of adorers return in large groups to their several 
homes, exulting in their triumph over n bit of claj' 
straw and paint, and are delighted and happy at tho 
destniction of the imago of u portion of their religion. 


Ln-krviUh, tbe jny l,ird (Coracias Den^alaim). 
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The tumult giadinUy subsides Some few ciny t, 
sraill lots of G-Tinges water borne with them to 
spnnble the inmates of the zenana and such of the 
family as were prevented by age or infirmity from 
publicly joining in the ceremonj As they proceed 
home they congratulate each other on the happy 
conclusion of the festival, and with good wishes of 
blessings, or iiches, such as May you have a gold 
inkstand, May you live long, May you be a 
Rajah,” &c , they conclude the day by hugging, 
kissing, embracing, and bowing to each other, and 
thus the day and the ceremony ends 

Such, leader, is a part of a Hindoos leligion, and 
firmly he hehe\es in it 

Oh the lover may 
D strust that look which st>’aU h 9 soul away 
The babe may cease to think that it can play 
With Heavens rainbow Alchem st 9 may doubt 
The ehmmg gold tho r crucible turns out 
But faith fanatic faith once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood luge it to the last 

In returning to make a few observations on the 
mythology of the Hindoos, I may state that they 
are a very leligious people Their great fault is that 
they are too much so In their religious system 
there are many intricate 1 nots which are not easy to 
unravel That Herculean task I will leaa e to others 
But a veiy intere'-ting question arises Wlience did 
they obtain their religion? Two theories suggest 
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themselves to my mind io answer to that question 

And as they may prove interesting and amusing, if 
not instructive, I will briefly state them. 

The true religion which Noah taught his posterity 
and which Abraham practised, was the worship o 
one God, the Supreme Governor and “ 

things, with hopes in His mercy through a Mediator. 

But we can well conceive that as this knowledge, 
owing to circumstances, became diminished and gave 
place to ignorance, and when men saw certain 
phenomena of nature, as lightning, earthquakes, 
cvdones &c., producing disastrous results, and being 
unable to trace effects to their true causes, the arfent 
faculty of imagination stepped m to do what judg- 
ment could not do, and attributed these operations of 
nature to certain invisible beings in the firmament. 

Hnder such circumstances, we can well imagine 
how men, when alarmed by these natural and pliysi- 
c,d iorces, and exposed, at the same time to many 
q^ngers and disasters, should seek for a Mediator, or 
l,ave recnui-se to propitiatory rites, to avert the evils 
which they suffered or dreaded. 

They therefore concluded that there must be a 
Mediator, an Intercessor, by whom they <»uld 
Iddress God, and through whom alone tlieir petitions 
codld he accepted. But having no clear revelation of 
aMediator, the Hindoos like many otlicr natiqps, took 
'upon themsehes to address God. by intercessors of 
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their own choosing. Thej could not be, and were 
not, ignorant of the influence of the sun and the 
physical powers of nature; they therefore made 
choice of them as their god Mediators. To them they 
directed their worship — such as it was^andthiough 
them they sought those mercies, flirours and bless- 
ings from the Supreme Being which they severally 
required. 

Hence we find the Hindoos, in the most ancient 
times, worshipping with offerings of prayer and 
praise Agni, the sun, the vivifier, the soul of 
all moveable and immoveable beings, and Indra, 
the personification of the phenomena of the firmament, 
particularly in the capacity of sending rain. As 
different effects weio produced by the same apparent 
cause, these Dii majorcst if I may so term them, were 
supposed to have different moods and dispositions ; 
and these attributes in course of time became recog- 
nised as gods and were personified. As many of 
these gods were bisexual, possessing a male and female 
energy, they increased and multiplied ad infinitum. 
And inasmuch as their functions are often inter- 
dir<tngexidn},^iidn-a^nn'eTSiuir5ti,i/hmi^iJ?iTthT;u‘tBiThlie 
muddle as to “who's who?” Their bewilderment 
(and such, really, exists) must oftentimes equal if not 
exceed that of the Yankee, who, on seeking to know 
his exact rrelative position towards his family, which 
position had become somewhat confused by intermar- 
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rnge, C'lme, after long and serious consideration, to 
tlie conclusion tint he must be his ovm grandfather. 

In such a shetch as I have given may bo found 
the key, perhaps, to unlock the mysteries of one of 
the most intricate and complicated systems of latria 
the world has ever seen 

A second theory has suggested itself to my mmd. 
and with it I am moie prepossessed I cannot saj I 
myself heliexe it, having no testimony, human or 
divine, whereon to ground belief But so many aie 
the presumptiie proofs that I feel mjself free to 
entertain the thought that much of the most ancient 
and important portion of Hindoo m3thology is 
derived from Biblical sources — that it conceals real 
events rccoided by Moses, that many of their heroes 
V.CTC real personages of whom wc read in Holy Scrip- 
ture , but whose actions have been distorted dm ing 
long \gcs of oral tradition, and magnified and ev 
tended by the supci stitious impostures of the priest- 
hood and blind credulity of tlic people 

According to Fcnshli, whoso acracit^* is more 
tlnu fmly ackiiow ledgcd, the Deccan recciiod its 
name **Dikhan” from DaUian, the son of Hind, the 
son of Ham, the son of Noah If tint be ti ue, and I 
sec no rca'jou to doubt it, then it need not surpri'so us 
that the Hindoos possessed and prestricd floating 
tr'iditions respecting the licroca of tlic Pfcntatoucli 
Bccaii=e wo find Pontius Pilile enrolled among the 
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saints of the Chui ch in Abyssinia, we do not question 
bis identity ; though, aa with flies in amber, we may 
^vell wonder how he got there. 

But let us compare a few passages from the sacied 
books of the Hindoos with some in Holy Scripture. 
Heie is one from the S5ma-veda “He felt not 
delight, being alone. He wislied another, and 
instantly became such. He caused his own self to 
fall in twain, and thus became husband and wife. 
Ho approached her, and thus were human beings 
produced.” The passage reads e:iceediDgly like a 
parody of Genesis ii. 20-21, 

Take another e.g., from the Bhagavad*glt3. “ 0 
mighty Being, wlio art the prime Creator, eternal 
God of Gods, the World’s Mansion * Thou art tho 
incorruptible Being, distinct from all things transient. 
Thou art befoie all gods, and the Supreme Sup- 
porter of the Universe. Thou knowest all things, 
and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme 
Mansion, and by thee, O infinite form, the universe 
was spread abroad 1 ” 

This fine description of the Supreme Being will 
remind the reader of many such in the book of Job. 

In one of his incarn.ations, Vishnu is lepresented 
as a preacher of righteousness at a time when gross 
immorality everywhere prevailed. He was warned 
of a coming flood, ordered to build a vessel, and take 
wdth him into it seven patriarchs and all kinds of 
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seeds Only those who have never heard of Noah 
can fail to see his picture m this passage 

Again the name Ram, which is as much a house 
liold word among the Hindoos os Abram is among 
the Jews, IS not onlj common to the literatmc of 
both nations, hut is supposed to he synonymous 
Compare Job xxxii 2, with Gen xxu 21 

Error has always some connection with truth 
and if the names Ram, Aram, Abram, are identical, 
then I think we may safel) assume that m the story 
of tho ahduction of Sarah byAbimelech, we have the 
gtrm of the story of the abduction of Sbit i by R u ana 
It may be objected that the similarity in inmo 
between Abimelech and Bavana is not very apparent 
To this I nould ohsene, that Abimelech is no came 
at all, but a title or appellation, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and that of Ca,sar and Augustus 
among the Romans Abimelech means “ Father 
King, and exactly corresponds to Padishah tho litlo 
of the lings of Persia The field, howe\cr, of 
Hindoo injtholog> is not one on rvhich I should 
ever thinl of sajmg — “A peerage or Westminster 
Abboj I Ie^^c that aspiration to otliere What I 
ha\o adianced must go for wlnt it is uorth and 
whilst Bomo see in it nothing but leather and 
pnmcllo, others maj sec fifteen annas worth of truth 
combined with one of error, and so be stimul itcd tc 
further incjuir} and reflection 
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The conquest of Indn, like theCnglisIireforin'ition, 
■v\^8 brought about by ler^ cmious means, uhich vre 
will not now stop to inquire into But it may be oppor- 
tune to ask wh it benefits have we in return conferred 
upon the inhabitants ? We have given them great tern 
poral blessings , nm will most of the natives deny it 
But what has been done by the Clmich Jlihtant? 
To use the words of Cliudiaii — 

Hic pntet ingeniia campns ccrtusque luercnti 
Stat fdvor, ornatur propms industna donis 
Her© 18 a fieUl open for talont licro merit will In%e 
certain faionr— and indnstiy will hare its due reward 

What, I asU, has been done in tbis largo field? 
For a long time nothing was attempted The mili- 
tary chaplains thought it no part of tlieir duty to 
speak to their idolatrous brothren They were left 
entirely to the tender mercies of the ** nncovenanted,” 
who were recruited from the various faiths of Chris 
tendoin Did the benighted natives hear from them 
loving, sweet-winged words of counsel ? That would 
hare been strange from men who woi ship that deity 
of eaithly genesis, called “Odium theologicum ’ 
No , they heard expletives, their ou n time honoured 
religion leviled, tlicxr inveteiate customs regarding 
meats and dnnks ridiculed The natives declined 
doctrines they could not comprehend and tenets they 
could not»underfatand And then would-be teachers, 
finding that they would not take the beef, the strong 
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meat of human dogmas, nindo tliom take the mustard 
of abuse, forgetting, 

“Tlmt tlicy 

■\Vlio jloom to licll, l)ieniBclvcs nro oh tlio way; 

Unless tlteso bullies of eternal pains 

Aro pardon’d their bad hearts for their ^eorso brains." 

For a very long period, missionaries in India have 
met with scant success ; and possibly tlio cause is 
to bo found in tbeir liaving gone the wrong way lo 
work. To attack the stroiigbolds of sin as you would 
attack an enemy’s camp is sure to provoke resistance. 

St. Paul did something in the missionary line, 
but bo showed great iacty and was well versed in the 
literature of liis licarcre, and could appositely refer 
them to the writings of their own poets when it 
suited bis purpose. It is usual to attribute non*success, 
to the existence of caste. But is tliero no such tiling 
as caste in England? Is it not as old ns her Cbris- 
tianity ? Is there no caste even amongst her clergy ? 
Is there nono amongst the covenanted and uncove* 
nanted Padres in India ? 

Messhurs., ajmtez vos Jl&les ! 

The angularities of ca&la in India will yield to the 
march of education and science. The -whistle of a 
railway train will work wonders*, but it will not 
make the natives Christians. To effect that, “alia 
tentanda via est.” “Another way must be tried.” 

Let the missionary he deeply imbued *with the 
milk of human kindness, tact and common sense i 
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be possessed •with an aptitude for the acquisition of 
languages \ let him read the Yedas — pick out what is 
good in them and utilise such materials ; and then, 
aimed simply with one of the Gospels, with a few 
pictures of the good Samaiitan, the good Shepherd, 
etc., he 'will make more converts than an army of 
levilers. He will he more likely to gain the heart 
and affections of a Hindoo by telling him that Ram, 
whom he ignorantly worships, was the “ Father of 
the Faithful,” than by telling him, in withering 
tones, that he was a haram-zada. 

In every month of the year the Hindoos observe 
some religious rite or ceremony, in the full persua- 
sion that it will greatly tend to their eternal welfare 
and happiness. 

Some time before the full moon of Phslguna 
(February, March) the Jbulan jatrS or solemn 
swinging of the gods and goddesses, is celebrated. 
The festival is kept in honour of Krishna and his 
sweetheart Eadha. Idols representing these person- 
ages are placed in a chair suspended from the roof 
of the temple or house, and swing to and fro, whilst 
offerings of fiuits etc. are presented. The Brahmins 
aie feasted, and ‘iove-songa of the most indecurrt, 
n ituie are chanted all night. 

The ceremony lasts about three or four days, and 
terminates with the full moon. It is said that 
Kiishna, i\lio was lord and husband of sixteen bun- 
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dred wnes of tlie milL maid class, was much given ' 
to this diversion, and 110 doubt Ins avives also 
enjoyed tlie fun 

The ceremony of bathing Jagann itli (lord of the 
univeise) at Pun, in Orissa, occasions annually a 
great meti or leligious fan Conveyances of every 
desciiption are loaded with the iich and the poor, 
old and infirm, young and beautiful uho press 
along to witness the ablution of the deity 

On the day ot the celebration they surround the 
temple oi the deitj , and under the inQuence of a hot 
and broiling sun, in garments steaming witb perspi 
lation, those icligiously intoMcatcd fanatics fly and 
nish about rending tbe air with their barbaric ones 
of "Jai Jagannath* (buzzab Jaganiiath ') O'!!! 

si mned Cypuans with animated dince and song, 
aided by a war of conflicting music, 1 eep alive the 
festivity and excitement throughout the night 

Peu Europeans can see anj thing to admire in the 
visage of the idol But in this as in other matters 
chaciin a son gout A rreiichman was so fasci 
nated with the idol and was so unhappy when away 
irom its presence that he obtained permission fiom 
the custodians to deep neai the loadstar of his 
affections Next morning Jagannath s vision was 
certainly singular, and most decidedly not binocular 
The Frenchman qmcklv bent his steps dowaids 
JIalabar, where he I ad two thousand eight hundred 
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k golden reasons offered liim, by an Armenian named 
Schaffras, why he should part with the visual 
medium. He saw his way a\iec ses propres yeux^ to 
close with the offer. Schaffras is said to have parted 
with this piece of pure carbon to the Empress 
Catharine H., in the year 1774, for 450,000 roubles, 
a pension of 20,000 roubles, and a patent of nobility. * 
It now adds 194 carats to the weight of the Russian 
Imperial sceptre, and is known by the name of the 
Orloff diamond. 

have said little respecting the Muhammadans of 
India, partly because non omnia possuniiis, and 
partly because, though numberiug some forty*one 
■ millions, yet, they are but about ODe*si:sth of the 
entire population. It may not be out of place 
however to observe that the Muslims of India have 
become to some extent Hinduized. They affect many 
of their holidays and observe them. They have 
moreover adopted prejudices and observances which 
render it difficult for the casiial observer to discri- 
minate between them. 

As regards their similarities, both are betrothed 
and marry at a very early age ; both races equally 

so much the worse for her, and leads to results 
which I need not dilate upon. 

Tlie ilusalman indulges in processions of images, 
a practice which is not of Muslim origin. That they 
have amalgamated and eacli reflected something of 
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the other is particularly observable in the Hindu 
custom of strictly preserving their women from the 
public or private gaze of men. 

This custom, which was introduced by their Mu- 
hammadan conquerors, has become one of the most 
strictly observed usages, a violation of which, even 
by accident, subjects the female to a loss of caste, 
and the male offender to the same penalty. 

"With regard to their contiarieties in the disposal 
of the dead, there is a wide, unerring, never-failing 
distinction between the two races. The followers of 
the Prophet deposit their dead in the bowels of 
mother earth, in a cemetery; whereas the Hindoos, 
without exception, commit them to the flames of the 
funeral pyie, or place them on the banks and allow 
them to be washed away by the currents of their 
sacred streams. 

The Musalman is bearded like a paid ; whereas the 
Hindoo, unless in mourning, is close shaven, fat, 
sleek, and scrupulously particular and neat in all 
arrangements of dress. He has a Tilika (mark on his 
forehead,) consisting of red yellow or white pigment, 
indicative of the sect to which he belongs. If a Brah- 
min, he wears round his neck a rosary of Eutraksha 
berries or Tulasee wood, and the janeo or saci ed coil 
of three threads, is worn over the left shoulder. 

The opening of the garments of a Hijjcloo is 
always on the left of his breast, that of a Musalman 
on the right 
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These are a few distinctious wliich most travellers 
in India cannot help observing. And when such 
distinctions are founded on religions principles they 
are undoubtedly entitled to respect and neutrality, 
even by conquerors. For no despotism can exceed 
that in tyranny which encroaches on established 
religion, unless its principles are in direct violation 
of those which regulate nature and society. 

Toleration is a great blessing, an unspeakably great 
one, and we ourselves are much indebted to it ; but 
then it may bo abused, and ouglit not to be allowed 
to descend into mawkish sentimentality. 

Eeligious liberty and liberty of conscience, are 
very specious and fine phrases certainly. But it 
ought to lessen our surprise that the Hindoo priests 
through countless generations never attempted to 
obliterate from their religion those obscenities 
which deformed it, when we remember that even the 
saintly Bishop Heber and others objected to the 
abolition of Satee, thinking it was a direct inter- 
ference with Hindoo religious liberty. 

In mentioning the Bishop’s name in connection 
witli such a revolting practice, I do 2iot do so in- 
vidiously; but I can only qualify the assertion by a 
line from Horace — 


“Quandoqne Ironus dormitat Ilomerus.” 

“ Sometimes even tlia good Ilomcr nods.” 
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When we bear in mind that in one year, in the 
33engal Presidency alone, no less than 705 widows 
underwent self-immolation, we shall most of us be 
disposed to think that British firmness was on the 
side of humanity when it at once and for ever 
abolished the practice of Satee. 

The nest and last puja which I shall mention, for 
I fear my readers will be getting tired of such 
puerile information, is the Charkh phja, which is 
observed by tbe lower orders of Hindoos on the day 
when the sun enters Aries. It is designated a ptij^, 
and perhaps rightly so, so far as its gymnastic feats 
are concerned ; but it partakes more of the form of a 
penance — one of those revolting inflictions which 
some particular orders of devotees undergo to 
enhance their-claims to a blessed immortality. By 
others it is undergone cither in expiation of their 
own sms, or of those of others who can afford, and 
are* willing, to pay well for it The penance is 
supposed to be of great virtue, but rather dis- 
agreeable to the flesh 5 hence rich people prefer 
having it done by deputy. A peison often loses 
his caste by circumstances over wiiich he has 
•• no controf: such as by contact with a mefiter or 
- scavenger, whom he did not see, or eating out 
of a polluted vessel, though not at the time aware of 
its pollution. ' » 

In order to regain his caste, severe mortification 
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must bo undorgoiie, either in propria persooa, or by 
proxy. 

It requires great powers of endurance, and those 
who undergo the ordeaJ prepare themselves for it, and 
keep up their capabilities by chewing bhang {Can- 
nabis sativus)^ or gunjah. 

A cross beam, in the form of an unbent bow, is 
made to traverse upon a moving pivot attached to an 
upright post. To one end of the beam the swinger 
is fastened by cords, and two hooks passed through 
the skin and integuments between the scapulro and 
the dorsal vortebrcc. To the other end of the beam a 
long cord is attached, which a number of men seize 
hold of and drag round as fast ns their legs can carry 
them. Such, is a description of the ordinary Charl^, 
The continuance of the swinging is commensurate' 
with the depth of the sin to be expiated. 

Two remarkable circumstances are connected with 
this exercise, or self-torture. 

The first is, that when- the victim is loosed, by 
passing a knife through the integuments, little or no 
hreraorrhage takes place. 

And the second is, the ease with which the wounds 
heal up. Scarcely any inflammation succeeds, though, 
generally, the exhibition takes place under a burn- 
ing sun. How are these remarkable facts to be ac- 
counted* for? 

Accidents very rarcl}* happen, but wiicn they do, 
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tliey are of a very serious nature. At Entally, on 
January 12tl3, 1837, tte rope snapped whilst a 
SannyasI (religious mendicant) was being swung. 
He was thrown to a, distance of nearly one hundred 
feet, and was literally dashed to pieces. I am dis- 
posed to think there is some powerful anesthetic 
property in bhang, for very near to where the 
Sannyasi was killed, a drunken man presented him- 
self at another Charkh. with a pair of harpoons bored 
into his thighs just above the knee joints. 

After being swung for three-quarters of an hour, 
he was let down, and found to be quite sober, but 
complained that he had been swung only for a short 
time. How is it that men, with impunity, can play 
such pranks with that delicate piece of mechanism, 
the human frame ? 

I may never live to see it, but possibly some day 
bhang and gunjah may be found classed in the 
British pharmacopoeia amoug the most precious of 
anodynes. 

To preserve the continuation of the narrative I 
omitted to explain the terms bhang and gunjah, and 
will now proceed to do so. 

Our common European hemp (^Cannahis saiiva), 
cultivated for its fibre and seed, is the same plant as 
the Indian hemp {Cannahis indica), which from the 
earliest ages has been celebrated among ‘Eastern 
nations for its narcotic virtues. It is not only pro- 
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l)*inL. of a be'iutiful silveij HLe, clear 'is crystal As 
she sped along slie admired the brightness of the 
scenery, and the flitting of the beautiful plumaged 
waterfowl scaicely disturbed by her fairy feet She 
was charmed with the mellow laughter of morning 
dawn and the light murmurs of the southern breeze 
Approaching day smiled in biightness, and happiness 
dwelt around As she was listlessly musing on tliese 
beauties suddenly there appeared before her a man 
of large and majestic appearance and nchly clad 
Taking her tapering hand m his be thus spoke I 
am Monasir Muni Lady, tby loaelmess has bound 
me your slave Lly heart is gone, and v,itb it happi- 
ness, unless } ou smile on me 

The fair Matsaganda blushed and brightened at 
these words She hesitated to reply She was indeed 
silent Mum awaited in impatient ecstasy At last 
liL tool her in his arms , when, breaking silence, she 
thus replied “If thou be a god, daiken tins seques 
tered spot of my fathei s kingdom ^luni created 
mist 

i?azn — It is supposed that rain is formed not by 
cvbalations from the surface of the earth, but tint 
Indra, the god of the firmament, pO':ses«cs an cnoi 
raous elephant, \\hich, when commanded, i aises up by 
Ins huge proboscis an immense aoliime of wafer from 
the seas and ri\ers, and then tljrows it from Ins 
lofty portal over the face of the caith 
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CHAPTER IX 

Tho rhansrgare or Th«igs — Ram LocIjcq Sem, 1ns ciptiirc — 
Gunga Iliirrce captured after committing fifty murders — 
Uriivcrsal eonstcmalion and mistrust — ^Organisation of t)io 
Tlnige — Spccuhtions ft« to tho origin of Thuggro — Statistics 
of cniBo — apjvilhng cxtastroplie — DisastcrB in Af* 
gliamstan and sumnscB tliercon 


“Quis nonis lilc nostns eucocssit sctiibns hospes? 

Qinin peso oto fertna ’ T7r»;if. 

•MMint iiciv guest is this, wlio lias apjiroubod our diroHmg? 
And liou proudly ho hears himself!” 


Op tlio many pbgnc spots infesting IXindri'stnn tvliicli 
tlic GoNcrnmcnt of the Honourable Company etrnck 
at a ponorful and unsparing hand, Thuggee 
may Ikj considered to have boon tho principal 
qirni ry. 

Infanticide, Satce, .Tagannruh, and human sacri- 
fices all shrink to a mere vanisliing point in tlio 
destruction of human life, when compared with tho 
horrible crimes of 'nniggoo. 

Projicrly speaking, tho name of these ini«crennts 
«as Tlngx, or PhansT-garj. Put ns Tling Ijns lie- 
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which hid fair to produce results which would have 
nstoiiished even the Rev. Thomas Robert ilalthus, 
had he been living. 

When once public attention was fairly directed to 
these merciless and tn3'sterious rebels, and some 
knowledge gained of theii* organisation and path- 
ways of murder, a silent system of atrocity was 
discovered, unthought of by the higher authorities 
and equally discredited by moat of the magistrates 
and police officers. 

At length the Supreme Council of Lord William 
Bentinck took the matter up warmly, and soon the 
efforts of the officers appointed in different localities 
for the suppression of Thuggee, traced out and 
showed clearly how deeply and extensively the 
great social evil pervaded the finest provinces of 
India. 

The appalling revelations made by such of the 
captured Thugs as were admitted approvers, were 
confirmed by the discoveiy of the corresponding 
remains of mnrdered travellers. 

Their system was fonnd to be not only extensive, 
but regulated by machinery the most perfect and 
complete. 

Thugs were found amongst the chief officers of 
villages, amongst the large landed propiietore, 
amongst shopkeepers, religious mendicants, ^nd even 
among the troops and government officials. 
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Their economy was not limited or hampered by 
the distinctions of caste: Hindoo as well as 
man freely concerted together to practise the fascina- 
ting sport — the steady pursuit to death of old and 
young, robust and infirm. 

All were sacrificed by tliesc relentlciss and horridly 
deceitful miscreants. It seemed a high and stirring 
game against human life — to this they were initiated, 
solemnly sworn to and dedicated. Time, 'whicli is 
said to change all things, neither blunted their 
appetite for human life, nor did age and its concom- 
itants deaden the passion for hunting doan theii 
fcllow«mon to death. 

Destruction was their war-cry. The great ifah.l- 
deNi was tlieir goddess. 

Ram Lochen Scin, whose portrait heads this 
ch.apter, was one of thirteen notorious Thugs 
sent to me by Captain Slccman, for the purpo^j of 
fchowing me how completely all trace of the real 
character of tlicse men was merged in the assumed 
one of honest and respectable citizens, 

Mncli as a Jlofussil life, in which ad\entures 
with the denizens of the jungle had played a con- 
spicuous part, had rendered me indejiendent in 
the matter of my own personal safety, I mti't con- 
that as the Thug, panthcr-hke, =prang lightly 
up the steps of my bungalow, and ctooJ on the floor 
of its- \erandah,a line from Virgdl woulJnot unfairly 
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represent how I received the unexpected visitor in 
irons 

“Obstupui Btetcnintque coma), et ros faucibus biEsit’ 

‘ I was astonished, my hair stood erect and my voice 
lingered in my throat 

It ceitunly afforded me some assurance when I 
observed that the najeeb m chaige, though appa- 
rently without any vigilance and lazily leaning 
against the balustrade of theaerandah, was, neverthe- 
less, keeping bis eye steadily fixed on hjs prisoner. 
There stood face to face before me, Ram Loebon 
Sein — an authentic Thug With folded arms and 
inquiiing and unabashed features, he peered into ray 
face. He was naked fiom the waist upwards, and 
the development of a strong light wiry make 
appeared to me perfect of its land His arms wore 
well articulated for strength 

My old tutors, Fuseli and Haydon, would have 
been ebarmed with such a model Theie nas nothing 
of a restless or suspicious bearing about him Ho 
seemed quite unconscious that there had been any- 
thing in his former life, or was in his present posi- 
tion, to be wished for otherwise than as it existed 
As he had no objection to my sketching his por- 
trait, I did so , and he afterwards seemed pleased 
with my delineation of his outward self • 

Being plea^ied with myappaient interest in imn, 



-ind having been accepted as an approver, ho entered 
freely into conversation , and I gleaned much 
cunous information from him respecting the secret 
fraternity to which he belonged 

Ho was bland mild and persinsne in manner, vnth 
a somewhat determined eye 

Ho one would have suspected him of being a 
Thug, and yet he had been playing at that game for 
fifteen years, and was moreover a hereditary Thug 
He was an mveigler, and his duties were to seduce 
and entice unwaiy travellers into the hands of the 
gang 

Our hero’s captuic was so very singular that I 
ought not to omit to mention it 
Some of Captain Sleeman's true and trusty men 
had gamed information that Kam Lochen Sun was 
connected with the secret fraternity, and they accord 
ingly paid a viut to his residence Somehow this 
consummate master of hypoensy managed to illij 
and lemovo their suspicions, aud the police retired, 
leaving him a fiee man 

One would have thought that the fact of his having 
had a visit from the Cliaukidirs would ha\e made 
him doubly careful of attracting attention Hot so , 
as if “quos Deus vult perdere prms dementat 
(“ Ihosc whom God has a mmd to destroy. He first 
depnv e? of their sense'. * ) 

Heat moramg Ram Xiochcn Sun proceeded to 
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held q^uarters, and bearded the lion m bis den He 
complained tbit bis bouse hid been seircbed by the 
police , talked gbbly of the sanctity of bis cistle, the 
rights of man and the liberty of the subject; but no 
sooner was be confronted and recognised by an 
approver, than be became chapfallen, and was 
obliged to confess that he was a Thug 

He was admitted as an approver on the usual 
terms — be was excused from being banged, or trans- 
ported, on condition of his giving the fullest informa- 
tion, nnd rendering all possible assistance to the 
authorities 

My desire now was to obtain portiaits for my own 
satisfaction and amusemeut of some moie of these mis- 
creants , and feeling sure that Captain Sleernan would 
oblige me, I proceeded to his quarters He veiy 
readily acceded to my wishes, and ordeis weie given 
to render me every assistance 

On arrival at the Kaid-khane, I selected twelve 
of the most notonovs villains some were high 
caste Brahmins, and most of them were leadeis of 
gangs. 

The second portrait I have favoured the reader 
witb, is that of Gunga Hurree, a metar (sweeper), 
who was a river Thug, and had committed fifty' 
murdeis between Moorshedabad and Bareilly 

As I finished one sketch, the original was taken 
hack to prison, and another brought before me In 
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this xv.'iy I soon obtained thirteen most interesting 
portraits. 

And as I now look at them spread out befoie me, 
they carry my recollections back to days when 
public excitement ran very high indeed. Both 
natives and Euiopeans were kept on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 



Men who had always been esteemed Jvs most re- 
spectable, and far above all suspicion, were bi ought in 
and convicted of mostcmel and brutal murders. The 
very secrecy which permeated throughout the Thug 
system qnly tended to intensify the escifenient and 
make imagination gallop. No one knew hut that one 
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or more of his own servants miglit be a Thug— confi- 
dence was shaken, and universal mistrust prevailed. 

According to the information I was able to pick 
up, it would seem there were two kinds of Thugs ; 
but both had the same object in view. One kind 
frequented the great water-ways of traffic, and the 
other the most important high roads. 

They usually went in gangs of fifteen or twenty. 

Those on land assumed the appearance of ordinaiy 
honest traders. They appeared to meet by accident, 
and as perfect strangers, and seemed glad to accept 
the company of others for the sake of the additional 
safety it promised them. Horses they had: some 
for riding, others for burden and merc))aDclise. They 
possessed good tents, and all tbe paraphernalia 
requisite for long j'oumeys. 

' Those who plied their vocation on the rivers, were 
the owners of excellent boats, capable of affording 
first-rate accommodation for passengers, and of 
carrying a certain amount of luggage and cargo. 
Like our thieves and tramps, the Thugs had a 
business language of their own, or rather jargon, I 
ought to call it. Each of the two classes I have 
tjore jeTnufiaT ot \eader ; one 
guru or teacher ; oue sothasorinveigler *, two or more 
bhuttoes or stranglers ; one lughaee oi grave-digger.; 
the rest were assistants. If on shoie, they attended; 
to the horses and various impedimenta "connected 
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with a large cavalcade ; if on the river they acted 
as sailors, sometimes rowing, sometimes tracldng 
wnth tlie goon, as circumstances required. 

The duty of the inveigler was, as I have said, to 
entice the traveller into the hands of his gang. He 
generally held some position on shore which threw 
him in the way of travellers. If he discovered that 
his victim was worth the ruraal (haudkcrchief), lie 
would alarm him with hints of thieves on the road 
he purposed taking ; would recommend some parties, 
who were encamped in the safest part of the neigh- 
houihood— some company of travellers in whose 
kafila he would bo sure to be safe If the oppor- 
tunity offered, lie never failed to .issist the traveller 
in packing his luggage, aud giving him the most Iriiid 
advice. After thus wriggling himself into favour, 
ho ^\ould, perhaps, offer to intercede with the ksfila 
to allow him to join it. I need scarcely add that the 
kafila (company of travellers) was a gang of Thugs. 

' It will "be seen that the inveigler was a % ery 
important factor of the gang. Great plausibility 
and good address were absolutely necessary. In fact, 
it'was necessary he should answer to the description 
contained in the old monkish rhyme : ' 

“ Jlel m ore, %cTba lactis, 

Tel in corJo, fmaa m factis.” 

•Honey m'liia moatli, wonls of milK, 

Gall In Ills licart, aud fraud m Iiis acts 
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And what is there which such a hypocrite cannot 
and will not do ? 

The leader of the gang was also, necessarily, an 
important personage He had to understand the 
various oinen'i, and, decisively, act accordingly The 
rules of war were numerous, and, but for their 
violation the Thugs maintain they would never 
have been found out 

If the unfortunate traveller s route lay by water, 
siy from Berhampoie to Raj Mehal along the 
Bhagirathi, on embarking he would find the stranglers 
seated in the cabin, dressed as most respectable 
merchants Some of the party would do the tracking 
and rowing , others kept a good look out, and when 
the coast was cleai, the signal was given to the 
stranglers The rumal was expertly thrown round 
the stranger’s neck, and after bis spine had been 
broken, he was pitched into the river through a hole 
in the Bide of the boat No blood having been shed, 
there were no clothes to wash, and before the party 
reached Moorshedahad, all was m apple pie order 
for more passengers Thus they proceeded, ever 
embirkmg, never landing * 

The different classes of Thugs had different waj s 
of using the rumal, but there aie many reasons 
which render minute details very undesirable 

It may not be without interest if I gi\^ a somc- 
wlat more general view of the woik done by these 
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hurain monsters The following brief statistics fiom 
182G-30 inclusive, refer to the murder of tieasiac- 
earners only 
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In pursuing an inquiry into the origin of the 
hornble practices of Thuggee, it seems natural m 
the first place to ash what the Thugs themselves 
had to say on the subject 

If tho e\idenco adduced at the vanous trials may 
be regarded as conclusive, then Bhawani, alias 
Slaha devi, alias Burgi wife of Siva, instituted the 
Thug dynasty 

In remote ages sho overcame a gigantic demon 
who de\oured mankind But though successful in 
slaying the anthropophagous being, yet, from his 
blood that w as shed there arose other demons, where- 
upon the goddess creited two men, whom she sup- 
plied with loimals from the rim of her garment, and 
instructed them how to strangle the demons without 
bloodshed Tins accomplished, she commanded them 
to strangle men in a similarmanner, she undertaking 
to dispose of their bodies One of tho initiated had 
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the pr}ing curiosity to the goddess, which 

presiimptiOD slie punished by saying tho;> must Jieie- 
after bury the dead for themsehes, gi\ing at the 
same time one of her teeth, to 6er\ e as a picLave 
Hence, the order of Thugs, or Phansigars 

When before the judges, the prisoners stoutlj 
maintained that tbej had been actuated in their 
deeds by purely religious and conscientious motives, 
and that by appeasing and honouring the sanguinary 
goddess, they were best promoting their own happi- 
ness md welfare 

Plunder they did not despise, and thej divided it 
as follows to the leader of the gang, two shares 
of booty , to the stranglers, one share and a half, to 
the rest of the gang, one share, and five annas 
nere solemnly set aside forpujis m honour of tho 
goddess 

This extraordinary proof of gratitude for fa\ours 
rcccncd is only equalled by one of -ttljich I read 
a\hcn a fmall boy 

IlaMng obtained the loan of a copy of Ruddiman’s 
‘Rudiments,’ and an early edition of Ainsworth’s 
‘Latin Dictionary,’ and lu\iiig made considerable 
progre<5s, I longed to po«se«:s a Latin author "My 
finances verc slender, but for a ftn toppers I 
in uiagcd to pick up a thick, fat, a\oim-catcn little 
look, minus the title page and the first ton Jca\es 
It uas in I>afin, ami that m«j nint I mntccl And 
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jiltliougli tlie type 'wns small and vfretched, yet no 
cliild -was ever better pleased with a tin-v?Wstle 
than I was-wilb my puTcliase. With the help of 
Ainsworth I dived into the chapter headed “ Nanfra- 
ginm.” With what avidity I devoured it I Amiable 
Erasmus, you afforded me many a pleasant hour. 
When I found out the name of tuy author I longed 
to know more about him. And, although I subse- 
quently read that when at a convent he u«ed to steal 
tlio abbot’s pears, and once, when seen, imitated so 
veil the limp of a fellow scholar, tliat he was the 
cause of liis being flogged, and though he was 
denounced by Luther as a hypocrite, still I enter- 
tained for him the tenderest regard and to this day 
“agnosco veteria vestigia flammre,” (“I recognise 
some traces of my former flame ”) for my first Latin 
author. So strong and lasting are first and early 
impressions. But to return. Emsmus represents 
Adolphus as entertaining Antoninus with an account 
of his shipwreck ; bow, that the waves were higher 
than the Alps, and as often as the ship was carried 
up Qu their heights, one might have touched the 
moon with one s finger ; how all the passengers cried 
to their respective saints, and made wondrous vows 
as to what they ^vould do in return, if tliey would 
only bring them safe to land. One, I remember, 
promised Saint Cliristopher a wax figure as big as 
his statue on the top of the church in Paris. 
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on a friend's telling him, tiiat if he sold all his good^ 
and chattels by auction he could not pay for it, the 
other, in a subdued tone, so that S. Christopher should 
not hear, said, “ Tace fotue; an credis me ex animi 
sententia loqui? Si semel contigero terram, non 
daturus sum illi candelam sebaceam.” Silence, you 
idiot ! Do you think I am speaking my real mind ? 
If only once I set my foot ashore, I shall not give 
him BO much as a tallow candle.”) 

To follow up the simile : if we respectively 
measure the belief of these gentlemen in the 
existence of tlieir benefactors by their gratitude 
towards them — in the one case, a tallow candle, not 
even that, for deliverance from such a storm, in the 
other, a sevenpence halfpenny pujS, in return for- 
4000?. sterling ! — we may safely relegate the belief 
in such patrons to the limbo of dubious entities. 

Those who have transcendental views respecting ' 
the cultus of gods and goddesses are free to enlertnin 
them; But in my humble opinion the origin of 
Thuggee was the result of centuries of despotism 
and oppression, which made India a Golgotha ; when 
lawless rapine, wholesale butchery, flaying, impaling 
alive, and hunting down the inliabitants like wild 
beasts, drove the unfortunate subjects to the practice 
of artifice, duplicity, and cunning in order to obtain 
a livelihood. , ^ 

However, Thuggee became a thing of the past; 
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Captain Sleeman was rewarded, people recovered 
from their consternation, and matters had settled 
down into their normal condition, when lo ! a change 
came over the spirit of our dreams in consequence 
of the dreadful tidings communicated from Afgha- 
nistan, viz., the destruction of our entire army in 
the Khyber passes. 

In considering and reflecting on the probable 
cause of the insurrection at Kabul, the murder of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the murder of Sir William 
Macnaghten, the destruction of our army in the 
Khyber passes, and in the endeavour to form some 
opinion on the measures that assuredly produced 
these disasteis, it cannot but appear to the unpre- 
judiced mind, and to those who have given the 
subject any consideration, that the proceedings 
pursued by the great movers in this melancholy 
‘drama, viz , our political agents in that country, have 
been marked by a folly of leliance, a fatal security, 
and a blind dependence on the impossibility of 
reverses, that neither the existing state of affairs at 
the time of the outbreak nor subsequent events could 
in any way justify. 

It may readily be supposed that our authorities 
never could have contemplated the possibility of a 
complete overthrow of our jmisdiction, a sacrifice 
of the principal actors themselves, or the utter anni- 
hilation of so formidable a force as five or 
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tbous'ind Bntisli troops — a force ■which, under any 
circumstances, if combined and properly commanded 
IS not easily destroyed 

If -we take only the news at hand of e\ ents occurring 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and known m Kabul 
from the period of the departure of the 13th Light 
Infantry and the 36th Native Infantry, en route to 
Hindustan, there can scarcely remain a doubt on one’s 
mind that neither men noi measures were either 
combined or marled with that foresight, judgment 
or brilliant execution that generally has been the 
tribute heretofore allowed to oui military moiemeuts 
and political enterprises in India 

Common caution seems to have been repudiated, 
as well as those arrangements for every-day security 
which, m our own peaceful and well regulated Indian 
districts and provinces, usually accompany such 
important trusts as ■were confided at this period to the 
hands of our pobtical authonti^ 

It must be carefully borne in mind, that wo were 
in K ibul some six hundred miles distant from the 
assistance and support of our Indian Government, 
with an almost insurmountable natural barriei in the 
strength of the countzy between us and Hindustan 
and rendered quite impracticable at a particular 
season of the j ear , that our forces w ere scattered and 
isolated through the country, and lastly that arc had 
an cnemj who had proaed Inm'elf determinedly 
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obstinate, brave, artful, and not only opposed to us as 
invaders of their soil and deposers of a favourite feudal 
chieftain, but as rank and detested infidels to their 
religion ; — a people who carried the creed of their 
Prophet to a fury of fanaticism at times utterly 
uncontrollable, subject to sudden and momentary 
religious frenzies and who held equally in holy 
detestation and abhorrence Muhammadans of other 
countries as they detested the white Kafir tribe or 
infidel of Europe. 

But let us, in the first place, take a view of the 
state of our arrangements in and about Kabul at the 
time of the insurrection and commencement of this 
desolating catastrophe, as well as previous to any 
known disposition to revolt in the city itself. 

Was the Provisional Government so destitute 
of information as to the general feeling of the 
country outside, or did they so thoroughly despise 
the Afghans, that they noticed not the communica- 
tions they received of the agitated state of the 
Gbiljies, nor sought measures of precaution against 
the spirit of dissatisfacjlion which many military men 
Icnew existed, .and reported at the time ? 

There must have been a fatal feeling of security 
pervading their councils, when they sent the 35th 
Native Infantry, armed only with old worn-out flint 
muskets and two guns, witli ordeis to “chastise 
those rascals, and open the road to India,” such a 
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roid too, as tbej’ bad reason to lemeraber from 
previous accjuaintanee 

Tins movement tool, place on 9tli of October, and 
the 35tb Native Infantry bad scarcely cleared the 
city of Kabul when they were attacked and suffered 
great loss. In short the 13tb and 35tb regiments 
bad to fight every inch of ibeir way to Jellalabad, 
wbicb they did not reach till the 13tb of January, 
1842. The whole of tlie camp equipage was lost, 
the wounded and sick numbered three hundred, and 
many bia\e officers and men lost their lues on the 
march 

Now this opposition and determined resistance 
commenced. It may bo said, at the very gates of 
Kabul, in which sat our Provisional Go\ eminent, 
and ought at once to have indicated to them 
the perturbed and uncertain state affurs 'aero in 
Further, a\e are a^^sured it was well knoa\n m the 
cit} , before the brigade marched, that our supplies 
of grain collected for the force in the Tizeen Talley, 
and on ^\blch the existeuco of 8000 men and animals 
depended, had been destroyed by the enemy; jet, 
strange to sa}, the stores at intermedntcstagos were 
left unprott-cted, but fortunately they were in some 
unaccountable manner overlooked by the Afgli“in« 
Tins may tend to illustrate the execrable aiTangc 
incnt that prevailed, and wc are not surpn«cd to 
learn that when the force anaved at Jellalabad, 
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they had only two days* stores, and not a single 
rupee though the tioops had five or six months’ 
pay due. 

Now this force left Kabul on tlie Dtli of October, 
and the insurrection did not bieak out there until 
November 2nd, duiing which period the British 
treasury was protected by only a few Native 
Infantry in the middle of the native town' (the 
bazaar) ; and our stores, constituting the whole of 
our commissariat supplies, weie situated in so insecure 
a place, and so ill guarded, that we are told that on 
the second day of the outbreak the populace got 
possession of and completely destroyed them. 

Hero was a circumstance in itself sufficient to cast 
dismay ovci the stoutest heart, and create despair, 
difesafisfaction and doubt in the minds of our English 
and native soldiers— a feeling which the anthorities 
do not appear to have relieved or dissipated by any 
subsequent acts. 

Now in considering these untoward events, it must 
occur to every one acquainted witli the internal 
arrangements of our Indian Government, that even 
the usual precautions for the safety of these depart- 
ments were neglected and disregarded; for ^^o know 
that for the safe transmission of only two or three 
lakhs of rupees through our own peaceable provinces, 
in the Centre of our power, and without the 
romotest chance of an enemy, a force of one or 
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two companies of Native Infantry are applied for by 
regulation, and are obliged to be appointed to this 
duty, uuder the name of treasure parties ; and also 
that the Government would as soon place trea- 
sure for security in the bosom of the river Hoogly, 
or the public road, as deposit it in the BarS or 
native bazaar in Calcutta, although in that case it 
would be under the very guns of Fort William. 
Yet we have it from all accounts authenticated, that 
the Government treasure and the very subsistence 
and life of our force, and all dependent or them, 
were loft scarcely protected, six hundred miles from 
home, in an enemy’s city, with the knowledge of the 
opposition our troops bad met with outside its gates 
staring them in the face, and in so insecure a position 
that on the first day of the insurrection the treasury 
was sacked, and the second day brought Avith it the 
astounding calamity that all our provisions had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. 

In the second place, let us consider how our -forces 
were arranged and situated in Kabul. It seems they 
were divided into two bodies. Brigadier Shelton, 
with one company of the 44tli Queen’s, two of the 
5th Bengal Native Infantry, and two horse artillery- 
guns were in the Bala Hissar or fort; and Sir 
William Maenaghten with the rest of the force were 
in cantonments on the very worst-site that could 
have been chosen, and some thiee miles off. The 
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latter -were well supplied witli ammunition, but short 
of provisions. So the two forces were separated 
from each other by the town and the river. 

I think the late Sir Alexander Burnes estimated 
the population of "Kabul at 60,000 souls. 

Now it was clear that we had the whole of the 
fighting portion of these and also a deep liver 
between our two positions. 

And in the very centre of this nest of hornets, 
and at their complete mercy, were our money and our 
provisions. 

Here was a tempting position for a disaffected, 
cunning, numerous and courageous enemy — an 
enemy whose habits of plunder, rapine and tumult 
are innate and nursed in them from their infancy. 

But to proceed. The authorities knew that Sir 
Robert Sale had been fighting all the ^7ay from 
Kabul to Gundamuk, yet they took no measures to 
strengthen our defences, unite our forces, or secure 
our provisions and treasure. 

The guns and ammunition were still kept wide 
apart. 

Why did the forces in the cantonments not 
join those in the Bala Hi^r, where it is clear the 
poor miserable puppet Sha Suja held his own long 
after we were annihilated ? No ; the fatal curtain 
seemed to have been allowed to rise to its zenith and 
expose our scattered and unprotected state, as if we 
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boro “a charmed life,” or were residing in Iho 
midst of a perfectly subdued and peaceful people. 
"Whereas our political agents had at this period- 
broken faith •with and goaded the Ghiljies into 
revolt, and knew how disaffected they wore. 

The reflection that most naturally intrudes itself 
on us is, how could this insecure state of affairs 
have been allowed to exist by tho civil authorities in 
Kabul, and on whom, in tins imbecile affair, will the 
blame of faulty proceedings ultimately rest ? Time 
can only devciope this to tlie letter. But I fear it will 
orontunlly centre itself in the unfortunate envoy 
himself, wlio lias become tho second Mcrifice to tho 
duplicity and ferocity of tho Afglian chiefs. 

Perhaps it may not lie here extraneous to theso 
thoughts to say that tho political department in 
India, under Lord Auckland’s administration, rose to 
a verj' high state of supremacy. 

Although always a much coveted and important 
branch of our establishment, it certainly became a 
rao^t powerful arm of his lordship’s patronage, and 
a very f.ivourito reward with him for merit among 
the sevcr.ll branches of the service. 

Theso onerous and important duties had u~ually 
devolved on the civil dtpirlmcnt of tlie servico; 
•hut Ills lordship, though not a militniy Governor 
6cncr.al, rather diverged from tlie bcaton,track of 
fornuT patronage, and nmnljers of very young 
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military men under his administration were trans- 
lated to tills department. I roracraber well when 
nothing was eo much talked of or desired by young 
military aspirants as the political department. 

And in many instances it was astonishing wliat a 
metamorphosis was effected by the simple announce- 
ment that Lieutenant So-and-so of the Cavalry, or 
Infantry, or Engineers, was transferred to the ofSco 
of the Political Agent, Ac. 

This arrangement, however, occasionally* presented 
the anomalous fact, that Lieutenant So-and-so was in 
command of his own colonel. Such an arrangement 
was preposterous and unjustifiable : it entailed 
eternal disputes between the Political Agent and 
the commander of the forces. The very post is 
of doubtful utility. This impo'ium in mperio 
was well illustrated at the commencement of' the 
Burmese war, when there was no end to tho 
disputes, squabbles and interferences bcfv'ccn 'the 
Political Agent attached to tlio expedition and Sir 
Archibald Campbell, amounting often to an almost 
stagnation of the operations of the troops. It was not 
until a man was appoinfcxl who refrained from undue 
interference in the military part of the expedition, 
that Sir A. Campbell was enabled to push on his 
operations wdth that indcpcndenco of movement so 
essentia^ to success. ‘ 

So too as regawls operations on the Indus. It is an 
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Open secret that Sir H. Fane relinquished his com- 
mand because the powers invested in the envoy 
trammelled his progress, humiliated his judgment, and 
he found they were not compatible with the integrity 
of his command. 

It is to be regretted that General William Keith- 
Elphinstone, who was worn out and enfeebled by 
illness and disease, was not better supported by his 
subordinates. The second in command was Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Shelton of the 44th Queen’s, as 

notorious for his want of ability, as for liis tyran- 
nical disposition which was the cause of almost 
mutiny in that gallant corps on several occasions. 

It was well known to residents in India that his 
men had again and again declared that ** they never 
would fight under him.” 

These circumstances, combined with others as yet 
unrovealed, may have bad a great moral ofiect on 
the whole force, commencing •with the Europeans 
and communicating itself to the native portion. 

It is well Icnown that in the retreat the European 
regiment soon fell into disorder, and even refused to 
'fight. 

Alter the death ot poor Anquefil, tliolitflo order 
and courage in the devoted 44th fled, and, as wo 
know, the entire army, amounting to 4500 fighting 
men with 12,000 camp-followers, were annilijlatcd. 

Had the troops in the cantonments, at tho com- 
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mencement of tbooutbrcak, effected a Junction witlitlio 
force in tlio citadel, Btrcngtlicncd tlie defences, and 
brought in the stores treasure and ammunition under 
the protection of the guns, they might have shelled 
and laid the whole city in ashes, thus taking from 
the rebels their only shcUcr. 

Who was to blame depends on how far the 
Government will allow the details of this wretchedly 
mismanaged and melancholy tragedy to transpire. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Snipe shooting — Epistle on snipe shooting, from Xed Copper 
Cap, Esq , to George Trigger — George Tngger’s reply to 
Ned Copper Cap — Black partridge 


*' Si Bine amore jocisqne 
Nil ost jncnndum, vitas in amoro jousqne” 
■^Horace. 

“ If nothing appears to yon delightful without loro and 
sports, then live m sports and love ” 


I LOVE ahooting. It is enjoyed in the open air. It 
removes one from the vicinity of flatproofod, candle- 
pillared, sun-dried, brick-built, mulligatawny look- 
ing houses Tou pursue it alone, or, in tlio society 
of a friend, equally well. Occasionally it is (I 
allow) rather hot work, but to .a man whose parti- 
cular taste may lead him fo tho viewing and 
enjoying tho rays of that great luminary, tho sun, 
shooting affords him the very best opportunity. A 
good daj *8 snipe shooting is however, in my opinion, 
sufficiently exciting to keep away all thoughts and 
fidgotings about cither his poacr, influenco or 
effects. 

As yet old Phtebus has bclia\cd ^\ith great 
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liberality nnd kmdne«s towards me, nor Ins he 
ever even shown an inclination m his liottest 
momenti to quarrel He lias noi\, for some jcars 
pa«t, thrown lus burning beams prett} freeK about 
my head when in pursuit of the snipe, and up to 
thb day I am tm«cathed 

Tbi , however, says nothing for the old proverb 
hathit— ‘TVhat i<! one’s man’s meat is another man's 
poi'on Bat phycicians could, if thev would , prov e 
Ji'tartlv lliat when tie sj-sicm is und-r one par- 
hnilat eiotment it u not subject to jijotbcr 
Hencs mv impumtv mnv be due to mj entbu- 
Elastic fondres for ♦Ita 
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must Bay that snipe ehooting is superior to every 
other department of the chase where fowling forms 
the medium of its enjoyment. 

The following observations hastily thrown to- 
gether on the habits and pursuit of the snipe may 
perhaps possess some interest. 

On the snipe at home I have had such little 
opportunity of making observations that it would 
savour little short of presumption to assert that it is 
the same species we find in the Bengal jheels. 

But such is my opinion. There are some slight 
differences, and to the best of my recollection and 
ability, I will describe them. 

The bill of the Indian snipe* is rather of a lighter 
colour, and more green towards the nostril; the 
spoon a little broader, and apparently less sensitive. 

The legs of a paler colour, less white on the 
breast: all differences of so slight a nature that 
possibly ray fancy may have conjured them up. 
In every other respect be seems to me the same, 
arriving^ about the usual time, viz., September, 
seeking the same feeding ground, about the same 
weight (when in condition), and flying very often as 
strong. 

■When I say “ seeking the same ground,” it is not 
to be snpposed I mean paddy lands ; but in Egjpt 
he is met with in the same identical sort of. eultiva- 
• [Scolopax gailinago.] 
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tion. There, as in Bengal, lie feeds in the highly 
cultivated and overflowed rice fields. The khets 
(with ns) are his favourite September haunts, and in 
this fine tufted grain, without a tceedy you find 
him — on a rich soapy clay bottom as even as a dish 
of hasty pudding or paste just set — with his breast 
lightly resting on a dry root or stem ; tliere ho 
insinuates Ins sensitive bill, and explores with it the 
recesses of the soil for his food, which, if in abun- 
dance, he soon fattens, when he often requires to 
be kicked up, and becomes a pretty easy shot to any 
one at all accustomed to hold a gun straight. 

It has been said of this bud that ho “ fattens in one 
nigbt” — an asseition I should not like the credit of 
having made, I have however shot them on the Gth 
and 0th of September in superb condition, both blow 
and feather, and I feel convinced they could not 
have been in above five or six days. 'The 
ground, I must observe, was of the finest descrip- 
tion ; most of it transplanted paddy, with about three 
inches of a xcceVs old water on it, all clear at bottom, 
not a thing to intercept tbo sight of the bird. Such 
patches of ground you fall in with at the edges of 
jlieels ironi which the khets are irrigated. Tiiey 
are generally bounded lightly round, and when 
bordered with toot (mulberry) are still more likely 
for the snipe. The deep ditches that surround the 
mulberry khets are also generally well sprinkled 
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with snipe, and the sportsman will always do right 
to beat the edges of them thoronghly. 

For myself, I am always very curious in exploring 
such haunts, having found birds delight to settle 
there, and that they generally lie close. 

In these sort of places I have often turned over three 
or four brace without scarcely moving from the spot, — 
a circumstance which one day gave rise to a friend 
(who was shooting at some distance) observing of 
me — “ Why, twist the fellow, he is firing at a mark.” 

I rather (^uery whether that distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of snipes invariably flying against the wind^ 
so well authenticated, and so often described 
as an undeviating fact in the bird at home, is^ so 
apparent in those we meet with in this country. 
For my own part I should say not, feeling certain I 
have observed as many birds going down the wind 
as up it. Should this be right, it is therefore of. 
little consequence whether the wind is at the sport- 
man’s back or in hia facGj save one : the advantage of 
seeing your game letter. There can be no doubt that 
' the minute particles floating in the air, particularly 
when there is a true snipe breeze, and which are 
ever lit up on a sunny day, making you fancy the 
landscape is moving behind them, are more dazzling 
and annoying to the sight with the wind in your face 
than otherwise, and that their effect is to ta)<e away 
and destroy in a great measure that steadiness and 
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precision of eye requisite it tunes e\en to the best 
slmts 


On i:)nipe Shootuif 
To GrOROi IriGori, Esq 

SrrDPiP George — AVhat i pictt_y bn 1 is a snipe 
and whit pretty shooting is snipe shooting • Seeing 
1 Bpiniei flush i snipe is is pretty i thing is I could 
wish to sec I iliiide to Eoglind Asl i good 
sportsmm whit shooting ho lil cs best, ind he \nll 
tell jou snipe shooting Ask him wh^, and lie will 
inswer, tbit there is no pol mg woil , no butchery 
IS with phei<?ants In this country I inunably use 
dogs — ^Imein pointeis — which Ibehe%e, you do not 
if so, I should recommend jou to tiy them Gire it i 
fur trial, — one weel s uorl ind jou will be de 
lighted I thinl George Tugger possesses some 
bliclc dogs which I should ^entu^e to say iie ol 
Spinish stocl In Englind I hi^e shot snipe is 
eiily as September, which is very nre In Octobei 
ind Non ember I have repeatedly shot them, they, 
lioiNeNer iie not plentiful till December Foggy 
dijs ind moonlight nights mile the besi time foi 
finding snipes they tnrel by night and never lei\o 
in fogg} N\ either Depend upon it tbit snipes 

ilmost in\nrnbl> fl) igiinst the wind Sopeifectl} 
sitisficd im I of it tint if I hive not my dogs with 
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me, I send two men always to leewnrd and remain 
to windward, Keeping the lino, and I ha\e almost 
invariably had the shot if it was put up bj the 
farthest bcatci . 

But that IS only in tacKmg , for as long as I could 
go down wind, I should always piefu it, as I am 
sure of a side shot as they haul up to the breeze, 
and such shots are not easily missed I hive heard 
from a fiist-rato spoilsman their icason foi ficing 
the breeze, and, I thmK it is sufficiently obvious tbc 
snipe 18 very thinly featheicd about the baolv, lather, 
I should say, , delicately, — not stiff enough to icsist 
the wind, but their breast is \ciy well provided with 
small close-set feathers ; «o by hying against tho 
wind they get rid of the annoyance I mentioned, — 
the ruffling of the feathers Now, Mi. Geoige, I 
should like to try my hand with jou in the same 
jheel, say, on a fine sunny snipe day, with strong 
north-east breeze, I shooting down wind, and 5 on 
up 

I should get raoie shots than jou would, and, 
consequently, more birds , for a snipe is a bird I 
very raiely miss As for double shots, jou would 
be bfincfed by the smoke of the first barrel. I would 
bet jou a trifle, I should kill three birds to jour 
two. How useful is the ^lointei in piclang up the 
stragglers , and really it is worth going out to see a 
good dog ac^ ( I think with you that the snipe of 
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oiir sboies is tlie s-ime bird ind species as tlio Bengal 
snipe I tbinlv the bird in this country flies sIo^\e^ 
tban the bold Bntisbei but tint is \ciy easily 
accounted for I attnbute it to bolter feed, and tbcir 
consequent fatness, besides their being Ic-ss distiiibed, 
and consequently lessTvild I can see no difference in 
the jack snipe of the coniitiies At Iiomo X ba^ c 
seen a jacl snipe guc a person fi%e hours shooting 
T think ^ou ^\ould find No 8 a good substitute foi 
7 — No 0 IS meant for inurdci, not for sport ^ bite 
IS decidedly tlio worst cob nr for a sljooting drc's 
I should recommend a light green or brown, and v 
\cntilatnig topee, wbicli Jeeps ones head dtligl t 
fully cool Meiel> talc>our card cutter md punch 
half a do/en boles round tlic sides, ji^t under tl o 
crown, and one m the ccntio of the crown, and if 
that docs not fool a pound lighter at the end of tbo 
da}, as well as 1 cop out all pernicious effects of tlio 
sun, Im a dowuiight Lord William,— a Dufehm in 
I hope }OU ucier treat }ourstlf to biandi and watoi 
out — I alwais find it incrca'^cs nn tlnr&t Now if 
1 feel i little ncrious I find the best sedatiio in a 
good clieioor I bojo }ou iieier begin before elcien, 
from which time till four thev lie hi c stones — 
though lOii ma} spend the earl} part of the moir- 
ing aer} profitabl} amongst the wild ducks and 
teal, of ^Jl^ch I li iic seen something at home I 
was watching tbo flight m unongst a lot more «:ailors 
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ipp'irentlV) smugglers, on the southern coast of 
Cngl ind We were scattered all over the marsh — it 
^^as night Bang went a gun, pittei patter came the 
shot all round me Thinl s I to myself this is really 
pleasant, hut how shall 1 tell the fellow so I 
preferred the ar^umentum ad hominem, and let fly 
both barrels in the direction where I hid seen the 
flash of his gun 

His astonishment vented itself m oaths He, not 
thmlving it piudent to remain so near a Griff, went 
an ay 

Another I Inve seen, a son of the emerald isle, 
with a sand bag it the butt of his gun, talving a 
most deliberate aim, on bis ) nee's, which rathoi 
surprised me, as the buds i\ere flying over him 
riie gun, hoxiever, did go off, and down fell Pidd\ 
— “Wliy Padd), said I, “lou must load pretty 
heavj ’ — “Oh, no matter of tint, jour honour, a 
mattei of sax fingers at the ivenge f — “Well, but 
what mal es you hneel down when you fire ’ — ‘ Sure 
18 it not that I have not bO far to fall your honour 

I Inic ropeatedlv lieaid some people as'sert that 
they Im e seen snipe before using Cudat Judcsii^i I 
I haae shot many, hut never saw one on the 
ground tint was not dead The r^al secret in 
killing snipe is not to be flamed by that ominous 
crj of “ scape, scape Knock bun ov er dn ectly ho 
risco, or let him fl> fiftj aards and he will Inac 
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ccafceii twisting, ind will fl^ stcid} , and a snipo 
IS nc\u out of filiot — I mcnn that x snipo mt) bo 
killed at ciglit} jaida 

I sliall be most liapp^ should }on come tins wji) 
to tiy system of shooting snipe agxinst }oni', 
and jf I come down jour waj, shall do tlie same, 
and will drink x bottle to the downfall of the 
inti iidcr 

I xin, irij dear George liiggci, 

^\ ith profound itbjictt, 

Nfi) f’oi 1 1 1 C'xP 


To Njd Coi P in C \i , E^q 
5[\ Di \P Nri), — I am rcallj quite dtlighltd it 
healing from one who c adiiiiration and cntlai«ix*‘ni 
fox that elegant spoit, 8nq>o shootiug, ajipoir equal 
to mj ow n 

AVith, ino*>t piohiblj, all jour Ihighsh kcling 
alKiul jou, jou hail thin as the first ol hliooting 
plcxsure**, xnd luj own home rceollections, I issure 
Nou, are cquallj M\id uid w mix on tlie hubject ol 
tills elegant -port 

V eock, or foul ox h\c couple ot suijm., ui uij tune, 
counted inoio in the t-jiGrt-maii's lug, than four times 
the iiumlter of either h xre, pheasmt,or|),artrid^e, and I 
mx happj in «uppo mg that x do/en jears ha>e not 
ilteixd tjie feeling- xnd opinions of the lovers ot tlie 
tnjTger on tins ^ irtuulir ]»ur-int 
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After conning over very attentively your friendly 
and eicellent communication, it did not appear to 
me that we diffeied materially on the peculiarities 
of the sport, and I came to the conclusion that when 
you have rubbed off a little of your English prejudices 
m om Bengal jheels, and become more acquainted 
with them — the bird of tliis country, his habits, &c. 
— that we may almost or entirely agree. 


Main of jour ideas appeal to inu (now tahe tliis 
hindly) to stmeh ‘•lightly of snipe riiooting near the 
great City of Palace^, in the vicinity of ninth J 
}ia\G mifclf, as a “Ditcher,” jiartakcn of the 
amphibious FjHnl; ptrfettly “I tliinlc,” a (liffercnt 
one in uif)-t of its details to wlint wo enj'^v in the 
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In tlio filst phco, I cmnot be ns oitbodo\ as you 
■wisli mo, and seem yourself to be, on tlic tno 
crotcliots tint the pomtei is so -valinblo an addition 
to the sportsman avhon in piiisilit of the bird, and 
that the snipe 111 tins coiiiitij iimriablj fliO' agiinst 
the ivind 

With respect to using pointers 111 piii-siiing them, 
my deal Nod, a little oaperience in the months of 
September and Octobel mil, no doubt, show you 
the absurdity and impossibility of doing so, cithei foi 

the purpose of puling 01 ulittving No pointer ol 
good English blood, or c\en the best currency, can 
work an lioiii aftoi ten o clock 111 cither of the nboio 
months , indopendeiit of mIiicIi, I Mg him to Imd ur 
k mnjhl Old Phcebiis 111 September has his annual 
Io\er on him, and I dccliie that I think it is the 
hottest month 111 the iiliolo year 'iltis month iiid 
October arc the two lost for lollomiig the long bills, 
and you will fiirtliei imd, that out man to cirry 
youl powdel big ami chllges, ind one to woik, is 
the “ ticket tor soup 

For m\ own part, I would not tike out one of iiiy 
“ Spinish,’ as yon aie pleased to call them, lor four 
times his a able No,iio, these tits are rcsoracd fol the 
w'lolo ipiiil tint ought to be m during the whole ol 
Detober Dia light then sees mo on the ground, 
enjoying in a degree English pirtiidgo shooting in 
miiiiitn'ie 'llieii, nil delight is to see the good 
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working and steadiness of the dogs. Again, with re- 
spect to using the pointei, suppose the dogs could both 
a?id find, in how few jheels and paddy khets, 
Avliere the birds lie, would the working be practi- 
cable ’ Were there fine watered savannahs, and 
should your dog be so beautifully broken to ranging 
that, as you say, “in shooting down the wind,” he 
makes those short quartering angles about thirty 
yards before you, thus placing the game between the 
shooter and himself, tbeieby giving him the chance^ 
of catchiivj the umd and so finding, then I would 
gne }our system the preference in Ko\ ember — not 
befoie — making up my mind that numbers of biids 
beyond him must be flushed. The best dog could 
not help It 

. Instead of such haunts the snipe is found often on 
the paddy in a depth of water peihaps matted much 
. yith long veeds, or else on a soft muddy bottom 
di^stre^sing to a dog beyond measure. 

- • You me decidedly of opinion, you siy, that snipe 
in\aiiably fly against the wind, and advance in 
support of it, that the feathers on the back me 
jcciiliaily fine and delicate m theii formation 
yiiis peculiarity has reallj' never struck me on 
looking at the bird, and, if it is the case, nature must 
liave been stiangely deficient in a point afiectingonc 
nf the biixl’s greatest distinctions, v u ‘ its migratory 
Inbits -It is'suppo'^oil tlint snipe in Luiopo breed priii- 
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cipally in tbo large swamps of Germany and Swit- 
zciland, from whence, on their advent to our shores, 
t\\ey arrive with a driving east by northerly wind. 
Now, if the feathers of the back weie really thus 
delicate (a peculiarity I have said I never lemarked) 
the biid would be gieatly annoyed — quite as 
much with the wind being on the quarter as dead 
astern. 

"Why, he would be “ feathers up ” all the way to 
Greenland, and most piobably, on arrival, be laid 
up,' either with lumbago, or tbe wind colic. The 
feather idea is a very pretty ianciful oug when taken 
at first sight ; but I tUmk it may have more in- 
genuity in it than reality. 

'You say you would like to try your hand with me 
in ‘the jliool with a good strong north-east wund 
blowing, and that you w’ould get more shots 'than 
I, Come along, old cock; but mind, we must 
have 'dogs and all, and / mg odds. I will take two 
couple out of twelve of joii, foi I am an iudifferent 
shot. 

,Do not understand that I make it a inle to always 
shoot up the wind, giving the birds the ad\antago 
over me— -if you arc correct according to the in- 
\aiiable principle; no, 1 start off for the jliecl, and 
endeavour to get to it the nearest way I can. I 
stop in, and if the wind is according to the old 
piejiidicc, perliajis so much the better — if not. 
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“^\llo’s arcircl?” lioW the g«n stmiglif, and shoot 
quick, \vith moderate luck, will generally 

show pretty good returns. 

1 find I kill my birds \ery clean \\ith No. 10, and 
nhen tliey arc «dd, and tbero is lots of uitid going, 
No. 7. 

A Guernsey fiock, wbicb flannels you down to the 

lists, and a \cr^ thick solar topee in the shape of a 
liunling cap, I lia\c foniul the best gear for the hot 
September shooting. J'orgno mo t)io cheroot, “ns 
}ou lo\c me" I Seldom when at \\ork, t.akc “any- 
thing short," but on my making m\ l>ou I generally 
slap down a good gli*-** “before the coach starts,” 
fling on tny shooting jickct, Ihrou iii\ leg over, and 
gillop home like brick*. I immediately aiiply aery 
bot watci to my f«.ct, get a good rub down, after 
wbicb, ns<oon ns gooil Mister llawarchoo cliO'CS to 
give me dinner, I sit down, and of\cn with npjictite 
enough to consume the hind hg of an iloplnnt if 
it w.is jiroperly deviled 

Three o’chvck i"* m\ hour for l>cginning to work. 
Tlicro are no tluLi « m our jndily klicls to shoot at. 
Tlie 1 ittcr cstend for iniK*. witli frrm three inches to 
three fi-ot of water on them. When rmt di^turUd, 

1 IkIicvc the mijM: ]»accs very leisurely and at inter- 
V il-, with his I Cl i erect; but Im fo very vigilant 
ihit th( jiument )»♦» luam tin slighe-t now‘ he 
^.Jl This m ly accomit for tl c gnat difi'enllv nf 
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over getting a peep ’ll liim on tlio ground unless 
floored 

You iml^e mention of my dogs Have you ever 
seen them, nnd at wlnt time? In the evening 
they are never unhennellcd till nearly sunset, so it 
innstlnvD been a ver^ late heutc when jou had ;>oiir 
peep 

The) are purel) bicd, and very thorouglil} broken 
Then steadiness to <juail, e‘?pecially to that larap- 
lightei footed shoit flighted puzzling m and out 
chap the bush or ram quail, nny be the best 
t\ample I can give )ou of it 

A\ho \^a8 )our fricudwho got li\e hours’ shooting 
at a jack snipe? 

lie must have been a poker, or the bicezo had made 
sauc) Jack go like a biittcrfl) — at winch time hois 
most puzzling, I will allow 

You conclude by mentioning sj stems of snipe 
sliootmg I am freo to confe«s to )OU I have none — 
I never had an), and I sniccrel) trust I raa) never 
be the slave of one 

I have never cared as )ct whereabouts J was put 
down to commence shootiug, so that there weio 
birds wliat quarter the wind blew from , how hot 
the sun was, or what I bagged Let there be buds 
md 1 11 have my fur pioportion 

In tlyi pirticuJai I am not unlike “a rat catchers 
(log in i sml — lough and rcadi, and as read) I 
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shall always bo to swipe a bottle of good ale in 
fellowship with Ned Copper Cap , and I hope he may 
soon come this way. 

Yours very trul^ , 

George Tuiuglu 

The Black Pattndge 

“ You may talk to me, Mr George, w hat you like, 
about yom still life, and dead game , but give mo, in 
preference, the Gutter of wings and featheis in the 
glass coveit, or the jheel side So come along, and 
tiy the edge of that jungle to the left I will be 
hanged but there is old ‘Rap’ m the nest field, 
drawing better than ever jou did in your life, old 
cook” Such was the saliifation I leceived one 
morning fiom a “brother sportsnnn,” as he cleared 
the deep ditch into the next field, followed by jour 
humble In spite of his bad taste, however, I took 
cate that the beautiful plumage of the bird just shot, 
and which I had been aposti ophismg, should not be 
ruffled, determined to try my hand at a representa- 
tion of him as he came down And here you have 
it. ‘ He was knocked o\er at a considerable distance 
fioid wlieic we first found him, having lan , but his 
seat was so waim ard grateful to the dog, th^t he 
lemamed immoa eahlc, nor would “Rap” helipvethat 
he was off till his ear wis saluted with the shaip 
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crack of tlie gun, anJ he turned his head in time to 
sec him purl over. 

If he had been analdeiman of twenty wards he 
could not have made more fuss in getting up ; but 
he was hit by my fiiend handsomely and clean. 
Ills plumage was of the most supeib description, and 
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ho was more luudsomoly marked, I think, than nnj 
bird I e\Gr before met with. The head ivas of the 
true game cut ; the beautiful snowy ring rojind the 
neck, like the male pheasant at homo; the ^ civet 
pi)l-hkc blackness of hisstany spotted breast, the 
elegant yellow legs, with spurs just budding; the 
long pinion fcatlicis, eyed to tiieir tip-, snnihr to 
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these bo m'lles th'it^ for want of m'ltes, Inve pricked 
and kept clo<;o together from the bi ceding season, 
and perhaps aviaiting the ne\t pairing ? 

Both partridge and qiml delight in a rather sandy 
soil 


AKI Tiliit avaik liis glossy trying dyes 
His jetty treast eparkling with snowj ejes , 

His pmutcl Ming^ and game lil o neck and leal 
TLe vivid colonis over all tfnis spread 
ITq dies 
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CHAPTER X! 

StceplecbasB at Beihimjjoor — SjtorUng niontbs — July — August 
— September — October — November — Deccraber — Jinumy 
— FobuTiai j — March — April 


Lusus ammo debent aliquando dan 

All cogitandnra melior ut redcat sjbi " — PliaiintB 

" Tho mind ought sometimes to bo amused, that it unj the 
bettei return to thought, and to itself. 


Steeple Ck^se at Berhainpoor. 

The morning of the ICth bioke lieavil_) and dull. 
Clouds rolled on clouds burriedly and portentously 
along. The sun bad hid bimself behind the hazy 
and cuitained mists of day The general appearance 
of the "weather was anything but favourable for the 
above event coming off ; yet there "was a bustling, 
smiling, congratulating appearance most refreshingly 
depicted on the faces of the travellers, as they moved 
along the line of road to that splendid jumping 
country, Kattygong. 

The road through the bazaar is, as usunl, most 
monotonous, and not nnlxkc alamo chimney sweep — 
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full of dut 'ind ups and downs Of coui-se, tUc usual 
quantity of pamU dogs, melancholy looking cous, 
and marvellously ugly Bengtlees man} of them 
little better formed than might easily be cut out of a 
forked radish, 01 as Fnlstaff sa} 8 , “ Lil e men made 
afrer supper of a cheese paring ” On dealing, how- 
cier, all these agreeable objects a fine picturesque 
reach of the river comes boldly on the eye, Ci.tendmg 
up to, and being terminated by, the great city of 
Moorshedabad, v hero the magnificent palace, building 
for the Naw wab, terminates the landscape Between 
tho^o tiio points, IS the fa^ourltoKatt}go^gconntly, 
iihcie the glutton, 01 man of the meanest capacitj, 
nia> bo gratified, as best suits liis particular appetite, 
b) purls of any dimensions The ground Imd been 
mailed out by skilful ejes, and neat flags, and 
there the compan) had assembled most numerously , 
to speak of it on the ’jcoro of heautj and rt-spcct 
abiht}, It was not to he snubbed at 

Tlie match originated and was parti} got up by 
two “}Oung ’uus,’ and arose in consequence of a 
little biillinggmg, more commonly called “among 
geiilm’n, “ciMljaw 

‘ If } ou cTon t take gieat care, } our big horse icxtC 
jump in spite of } 011 

“ No\er }ou mind , will }ou cro<?s coiintr} on the 
washer} ^c} against hiin^' 

‘ idler} grc} , isit ’ Can t tell, } otirb is eo big ’ 

0 
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ITexo 'i fncnd Ijciletl ill bj raibing i nitty nntcli 
foi 1 ftw gold moliurs between the two ‘ flares 
lip who both prepared for conquest and victory, 
tiiumphint laurels, iiid perhaps, smiles from some 
bright ejes 

On airiMug nt tho ground, a little time was 
occupied in the necessary preparations, for although 
it hid been marked off some daj s before — nnd a better 
suited jnecG could not have been selected — yet it 
was thought necessarj , for the rendenug it perfcctl\ 
unobjectionable to both parties, foi them to take a 
peisonil topographical sui\ey of tho ground 

Il\ery thing was now ready Tho hordes in stilt- 
ing order, and the anticipations of the various 
spectators were already on the stietcli from an idea 
(and I thznh a right one) that the best hoi^o ought 
to win 

Mr B s hoise ‘ Beppo was fifteen hands 

t\v o inches, or thereaboufe 

Air K 's iron giej ‘ Grey BsmI, fourteen 

hands three inches and a half, or thereabouts 

The first named horse was one of unquestionable 
power and quality, jet m <5omo horses peculiar 
management on the part of the iider is often requued 
to turn and deielop the acl nowledged powers to tho 
best adv antage 

“Beppo w'as a “ big *nn * tis true , but everyone is 
aw aiD tint some hoisesgobj action and -^ome by 
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force of strength, and I take it to be the perfection 
of horse and ndei where the lesser can prevail over 
the greater body Some said, “ Oh what a fine 
horse ’ ” but let me ask, what is a fine grown horse, 
or anything fine, or even superfine, if he or it be 
not suited, or not found to be so for the purpose 
nature appeared to h we intended him for ? 

“ Grey Devil ” is rather a light carcased horse , hut 
apparently an easy goer, and bids fair to become an 
excellent jumper Some say he does not pull well 
together in his stride ; hut I cannot see it His 
rider is a “ young un,” ’tis true , but then he is fond 
of the thing, and when be gets a little more con- 
fidence and judgment m putting on the steam and 
using the examining system, he will be the right 
thing, no donbt 

Away they fly,” but not ‘as quick as thought,” 
for it was scarcely faster than a common canter. A 
very amusing scramble, however, now took place 
among the spectators, who all simultaneously went 
off together in a regular Mahiatta canter. Helter- 
skelter, “back and fore stroke” — sideways — every 
wav — cut and thrust — pell mell — ding-dong — splash 
and mire — apparently \eij similar to the mudirrup- 
tions in the island of Ja\a Hats flying— breeches 
crumpled — buttons slipping — ^horses fretting — and 
riders rolling about in such various positions, 
that it was impossible to understand either the 

0 2 
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pcculnr motion or tLe principle that set them 
going 

The distance nns, I believe, about a mile, ami the 
horses and riders seemed to take it very easy The 
“ young one’s” seat "was good, and he appeared quite 
satisfied with tlie pace, in spite of “ Go it,” “ ^ly go,” 
“ Shove along,” “ Push liim well at it/ “ That’s j otii 
only,’ about the middle of the run 

The ‘‘ big ’un,” in a drop down, seemed shaking a 
little in Ins seat, and for a short time vas suspended 
between heal en and earth, like Muhamraed’s cothn, 
a\hcn he gave a sort of a cocked-hat nod, and came 
off He was at this lime some distance ahead of the 
“ young ’un,” who steadily appioached, but nothing 
daunted be soon ngbted bjmself. He apparently 
was again going well, when at a double ditch the 
horse poked out Ins nose and trying to deal the two, 
failed and purled himself and rider 

Down they came in the raiie, and from the 
appearance of the rider’s face afterwards, he must 
have pel petrated hisiesemblancein a natural mould, 
for his nose was nearly obhberated, and looked more 
like the ace of clubs than any other card in the 
whole pack 

Although apparently a bad fall, neither man nor 
horse seemed hurt Then looks to be sure were not 
the most pleas vnt m effect , but m these sort of cases 
they should ho considered like a bad lot at an auction, 
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“ and bo taken away with all faults.” The whole 
could not be called a very smartaffair ; yet all seemed 
pleased with the tam^lw. 


JxiJy. — August. 

The rain quail is the only bird 1 know of that 
consoles the lover of the trigger during the wet and* 
dull intervals of the months of July and August, 
serving to drive away care, keeping the rust out of 
your gun, and o’tercising your pointers with salutary 
lessons and corrections 

This bird you find a few wisps of all the year 
round. Their breedmg time (I believe) is ^larch 
and April. 

In July you begin to disturb and put up the old 
birds, and they arc at first very wary and tenacious 
of wing; generally found in low grass jungles (of tlio 
finer sort), bordering gardens, guava and bamboo 
plantations, and hedge rows, their favourite spots 
in them are where the ulfi jungle rears its wliito 
blossom and thins the other grasses. Tlioro they lie 
and bask and skep out the greatest portion of the 
day. 

Towards evening, they licgiii to call, and their 
cry is strangely di/Terent from the “whit 
the other species. It consists of a sort of ^ 
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rough hum or mutter, like a beetle, or a strung 
nutmeg gmter through which the wind is blowing. 

The male bird weighs about two and a half ounces, 
is excellent eating, very fiit, and the breast streaked 
alternately with white and brown meat. 

They are very puzzling birds for young dogs, 



TALUNO QDAtU 

owing to their running so much, and they fly a very 
short distance, generally making for the bush, then 
they are either up, and over in a twinkling, or else 
they burr through the first opening they see. Let 
not the sportsman expect to find the wary bird, 
where he has marked him in, for it is an invariable 
custom wthliim to take to the scrapers, and leg it 
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'xw'iy like *1 liittcr , but, pniicnll^ for 'i fu\ 
minufcs nrid lio bo ccrHin of bcinng liim ol/, 
winch ho nlw*!} s docp, nftor he Ins tnken Ins run 
Let him then bring up his dog, cnrcfullj and suddenly , 
and, ten to one, the bird w ill he as f ist as a sheep tick 
bcfoic Ills* no'^e 

Ihc} arc, as I have said, \cry prett} gamesome 
birds to u ipo the dust oft man and dog, till the grand 
ampInbiou& campaign commences against the snipe, 
succeeded bj tint of the tcltole ^vlnch, I 3call> 
think, IS the pailndgc shooting ol Bengal 

Tiio Biiipo ought to be in dm mg the 1 ittor end of 
August, or beginning of September , and tlic wliolo 
quail in October, and quite strong in No\ ember 

The scent of the ram quail is ^ or) good, and b) no 
means a weak one Dogs find him ^\ ell in tllOc^cnlng, 
particuhrl) so half an hour before sim^et, and if tlio 
birds a\ould fi) a little more fiecl), they would form 
a'Ncr) prett) part of the pleasurable occupation of 
tlic sportsman, as well as in the impro\oincnt of tlic 
dog-a llic) arc inaarnbl^ in pain^ 

Ihc beak of the male bml is of a grcMsh colour, 
brown at the top, with jet black bars or scales up 
to the car Tlic crown, or fop, of the liead is 
brow nidi , scapular fcathora, as well as tlio-jo of the 
Ijack, are a rich brown, and marked on both silcs 
with \ jcliowish streak, black barred al o 'liio 
katber-v'of the first pinion or vhonldcr, arc tloganlh 
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striped with black on pale buff. Breast, a light buff^ 
bounded on each side witt a rich deep orange brown 
‘that extends down both sides to the vent. Claws, 
greyish, and only three toes. Tail very short, and 
coming to ^uch a needle point, that I think not more 
than thirty “ angels could dance on it at a time 
without jostling." 

In this month the whistling teal are seen towards 
evening, skimming down warily in pairs, and 
alighting in the gra^, where it is supposed they 
make their neats. 

' Three parts grown jackals are now on foot, and 
seen stealthily prowling about with their grey 
liveries oh, Having thrown off the protection of 
the sire and dam, they sneak along in threes and 
fours, and with their short, sharp bark at night, give 
earnest of “ when the merry morn shall callus away," 
and that sport that wrinkled care derides "be again 
'enjoyed 

Septemier, 

In this month we expect strong wisps of snipe, 
indeed the end of August generally finds a good 
sprinkling of birds in, though not settled to their 
ground. 

The paddy khets, their favourite haunts, arc now 
voiy' generally inundated, and when the ground 
becomes* soft and favourable for their feeding, the 
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wafer a little older, acd the stera higher in growth, 
no doubt the shooting will be excellent. 

The snipe occupies all the sportsman’s attention, 
all his thoughts, all his desires, and the month glides 
away almost imperceptibly. Of the bird's habits I 
have already spoken according to my limited know- 
ledge and observation, and have left little to 
add respecting him. They are geneially wild until 
well settled down to their feeding ground, and often 
one “bird’s scape” on flying over where others lie 
springs them up in succession all along his 'line of 
flight, each bird affording his share of notice *to 
his cowering friend beneath Thus I liave seen 
twenty or thirty on the wing before me, without the 
possibility of getting a single shot at any. 

It is my opinion, that whichever way the hireVs head 
is, when he is sprung, that way lie makes off, 
and very likely he may oftener keep hxs head to the 
wind than otherwise for the sale of hearing better, which 
may account for the supposed invariable custom of 
his flying against it. In this country it certainly is 
not an invariable rule. 

I have seldom met the jack-snipe until November, 
or the painted snij>e, a very beautiful plumaged bird, 
but exceedingly heavy-flighted, and not good eating. 
The parti idge calls frequently in the mornings, but 
the young birds as yet are seldom strong on the 

• . I 

wing. 
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Ociober. 

Pheasants at home, and quail in Bengal, are 
enjoyed during this month. 

Quail shooting, from daylight until ten or perhaps 
eleven o’clock, ought to form the occupation of the 
spoitsman who is lucky enough to be in possession 
of the first grand lequisite to the auccessful pursuit 
and find of the bird, viz., a good dog. Independent 
of the sight, so lovely in itself, of the dog’s working, 
they are, and must be, infinitely superior to ever so 
close a line of coolies you may collect to walk up the 
biid. 

If pursued in the last-mentioned way, they will 
always get up together at the end of the khet, and 
then, if you are lucky, you may get right and left 
shots. On the other hand, the dogs quietly ranging 
round puzzles them, and they lie well. Steady dogs 
they ought to be, and p.irlicularly bo to the down 
charge. 

After a fog has cleared olF, a ‘ cloudless sky is 
generally the consequence, which with a light 
soutbeily or westerly wind w'afting along, I have 
found to be the most propitious raoining for the scent 
of the quail. Then the dog works breast high ; no 
raking, no running over birds; on such occasions 
}ou fancy yourself in England shooting partridge. 
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In contrast to the above, I have always observed, 
that on a cloudy morning with plenty of dew, 
not a breath of air though, and wlien that fme 
gossamer iceh was flying and lying on the trees, 
shrubs, and weeds, etc., the dogs were puzzled and 
could not find. • 

Scent, I believe, is much more fickle, and less to 
bo relied on in this country than at home ; at all 
times, of course, it depends on the soil and the 
atmosphere. 

During October the jbecls are still worked 
thoroughly by the keen sportsman, and heavy bags 
are the consequence. Tlic solitary bittern now 
occasionally starts up from the spot among the reeds 
where most probably he has been watching silently 
the whole day for his food. This, as at home, con- 
sists (I believe) of frogs, small fish, lizards, etc. They 
are a very handsome pluraagcd bird, the head feathers 
not so long, or tlie ruff, so full as in England. The 
same peculiarity in the claw exists, the inside edge 
of the middle one being serrated. 

Thougli they breed hereabouts, I do not remember 
to have over heard their booming cry. 

* If wounded, he will die fighting. 
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Noiemher 

Tho followers of the lonj bills •xtq gononlly very 
busy this month 

Bewiclv describes the snipe as having fourteen 
feathers in the tail I Ime repeatedly counted 
se\ entcen and thirteen in tlic same bag, but nev er 
to my recollection Bewick s number 

These birds breed in the deep cassia jungles, and 
their great hatching period is from Jlarch to the 
middle of Apnl 

The grey partridges arc usually plentiful this 
month, but uhcro black partridge are to bo Ind, 
few care to shoot at the former It is a aery coarse 
bird both in foithcr and flesh, Ij mg among bushes, 
and about Milages, and not likclj to bo the cleanest 
feeder in the world Tlicu great characteristic 
IS m running, and thej certainly beat o\cry other 
bird I know of cacept the bush quail m that par» 
ticular talent 

"W lion sprung Ihej nsc high, and flj strong, and 
it takes a good whack to bring them down 

Uhero is a great deal of pigeon shape about them ’ 
Thej ha^e acrj coar«e red kgs similar to that bird, 
and unlike the delicate e’ean toed chillies-colourcd 
black partridges 

Their colour is a dirtj drj gingrr j fuinago, 
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touched up with chesna^ ind very coarse Head 
roundish If you add to this appearance the con 
founded strut with which tliey walk Spanish before 
the sportsman, you have the bird complete I do 
not fancy them deseiving^ the fowler’s attention 
This month ought to afford whole quail shooting 
in perfection ^ 
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AVIiat happy dogs sportsmen ought to I e with such 
a season before them, for the gunner, partridge, 
quail, bare, snipe, duleSf are all, very often, in super 
abundance 

riien, such a prospect with the geedars* Uorbes 
getting into and m condition , the care of the 
1 tnnol the collecting the hounds , the pleasing 
thought that Pliabus now rides ]o\ m the hci\en‘< 
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*111(1 IS no longer tlie decided adversary of tlie merry 
sport<=man ’ 

That the Beihampooi hunt may ever have 

Their horses sound and hounds healthy 
Earths well stopped and geedars plenty 

are my sincere wishes 


Decf^mbet 

The spoilsman s occupation during the fine months 
of Novemb(2i and December is generally much 
extended 

The lhalce crops are now high and in flower 
The low y creeping pea is also piogressing Iheso 
two covers are great barbourers of tbe quail, and m 
f vvouinble situations that bird is now well in 

ihe shooter is sure tp find them in the crops 
mentioned and ^vhere the dub grass forms the foiin 
dation, and the 1 bets aie interspersed with cassia 
jlmrs (or tufts), they are so much the more lil cl\ 
Aery highly cuUi\atcd 1 ind, aflordmg no small 
glass co%er at bottom, is not so favourable , foi they 
arc a warm /^ing bird 

Ihcn scent is ^cry grateful to the pointer ho 
delights in it If at all -worthy of that name, ho 
ought to find cjasil}, and stind firm 

lioni da>light to half past tui oi cleicn is the 
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best time. The dews fall almost too light, and too 
late for afternoon sliootiug. 

The but (CVwr anctimm) is not high .enough 
yet to hold the birds, but about tho edges of these 
kliets the eye should be vigilant for the hare. 

The indigo lands sown with khali are also siu'e 
covers for tho quail, and if there is a grass jungle of 
any depth for them to retire during the heat of tho 
day, they are rendered still more lihely. 

The black partridge also lays out at feed in these 
crops, and hares aie commonly met with in them. 

The sportsman works his dogs for quail till ten or 
eleven, and then proceeds to heat the higher grass 
jungle likely for the partridge that may have 
returned after feed. 

In this month fioriken, partridge, hare and quail 
are not uncommonly found in tho same bag cosily 
lying by the side of each other. 

How delightful arc the sensations of the shooter 
as, sitting at tlm door of his tent, he inhales tho cool 
and dew-laden air of the evening ! His eye, perhaps, 
is gladdened by a line of cover looming in the 
distance. 

appears : the glowing sun is sinking down to rest, 
spreading his warm tints in violet varied colours 
over the distant landscape. The moon now suddenly 
rising tljrows her silver tracery through tljc evening 
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mist, then bursting into a full blaze of light, the 
brilliant orb appears, and casts her liquid brightness 
all around her. 

Horses, blanketed and littered, are neighing for 
their evening meal. Now and then a deep and 
single bark announces that the hour of kennel feeding 
is at hand. 

The quick and flitting outlines of the servants 
passing in dim shadows to and fro, proclaim the 
approach of the last meal that ushers in the morning 
of the sportsman’s hopes. 

These are the moments that one ever looks back 
on with regret that such have passed away. They 
can pever be revived by tbo pen or pencil. 

The partridge will seldom be found to feed and 
sleep in the same ground. They generally return to 
the deep jungle at night. The. habit of the quail is 
very similar in this respect, and, like the partridge, if 
missed, he is slap off for the high cover, should one 
be near. 

From daylight till eleven at farthest is the latest 
hour the dogs can work effectually ; after this the 
sun’s beat dissipates the scent, and renders thepointer’s 
exertkms usnlesA 

January. 

The glass is turned — another minute, and the sand 
is out. The year is gone : may a joyous one s'uceeod. 
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Tiic weather during this mouth is generally fine, 
clear, and bracing; its delightfol ntmosplicro ought 
to renovate and completely triumph over the burning 
trials of the past hot season; all recollections, all 
thoughts of its withering moments now arc vanished 
and mingled with the forgotten past. The mornings 
arc ushered in with ricli purple streaky clouds, whose 
veil scarce dims the crimson sun. 

lie rises glorious and majestically over the raw fog 
and still more raiy dawn of the morning. He shines 
on all auspiciously. The light zephyrs fan the 
pleasing lint which leaves the dewy grass. The 
pointers snuff the grateful stcnin. Tini«, on the air 
depends the sportsman's hopes. The morning is his 
happiest time. 

Barring strong northerly breezes, the scent ought 
to lie well this month. The rising crops are all 
calculated to liold it strong. The “pinks "are now 
in their glory. Tlicy leave with light hearts tlio 
downy couch, and exchange its v.-arinth for the more 
genial one of exercise and sport. 

“ Tho merry liom rnlh them a\>’ay.'' 

How the springing veidant herbage spreads itself 
around, and paints the bosom of tho plain* No 
glowing twilight now invites tlic lingering steps 
to stray. The crackling fire has cljarms, and circled 
round you see the cheerful countenances of hrotler 

r 
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sportsmen, who laugh away the thoughtsof banging 
fogs. Rustling yellow leaves, whirling around in 
eddies to the evening breeze, are amongst the out- 
door signs of India’s winter. 

The rose, the honey-suckle, and aromatic mari- 
gold rear their bright and varied heads, and the whole 
flowery tribe now burst their opening buds and 
smile upon the morn, giving sweet essence to the air 
around. Here and there the trees have yielded up 
their leafy shade, and the last of the golden harvest 
waves in patches to the morning hreeze. 

Teams ot ducks, morning and evening, are seen 
passing (high in air) from jbeel to jlieeh They 
present themselves now in great abundance, and the 
cripple chase may be carried on to the heart’s content 
by the lovers of punting. The native dong3 (or 
hollowed tree), well masked in front with rushes and 
small jungle, would be excellent for approaching the 
wary tribe of duck and teal; but their unsteadiness, 
and the conseq^uent difficulty of loading in them, pre- 
vents their general use. They are to be met with in 
every jheel, and when other boats are not procurable. 

The snipe get up with great strength of wing, 
often unevenly, and iu large wisps. TVings of the 
wavy'golden plover sweep past you at the close of 
day. These birds have a remarkably game head. 
A cut off the breast is considered by some to bo 
excellent. They are veiy heavy flighted. * 
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Partridges are met witli early in the morning, and 
lie lightly at the edges of their retiring jungles 
They aie in great blow and feather this month 
The (yiail affords the finest sport possible to doga, 
and he like rocks , but pointers are “ your only ’ for 
pursuing them 'Where paddy is the cover you are 
beating, those khets, that ha\e fine warm grass 
under, are their favourite resorts The last of the 
rice harvest is now in cut and by the end of the 
month all will be cleared Through tlie remaining 
matted gram the prowling fox and brown jungle 
cat sneak stealthily and pounce upon their prey 
The'ie vermin, no doubt, destroy great quantities of 
game, and the quail and leveret are their victims 
A charge of shot at them, when met with, will 
always repay the sportsman 


Fehruarxj 

The mornings are sharply cold, and a cigar at 
daylight as you wend your way to the merry covert 
side or lively quail ground, keeps ones nose warm , 
a good wrapper round the throat is the most com 
fortable, if not the most fashionable matin gear 
Tor coursers, young hares now ought to be strong, and 
able to cope with the greyhounds The grounds are 
soft and yielding to the feet The game bag is again 
cai 1 led with pleasure and the sportsman is happy 

p 2 
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Toi tlie I'lst fi\ e montbs, there his scarcely been 
nn interregnum m the sportsman s pursuits scarcely 
a week Ins passed by him which can be called “ dull, 
stale, flat and unprofitable 

Alas ^ alas ' Februaiy begins to make one think 
of the melting moments now approaching, when 
Phmbus opening his carpenter s shop, begins to use 
his gimlet in boring holes in our hats and heads, 
when whew ^ 

Now the huntsman is in bis glory , morning sees 
him giving hiB bounds their light exercise and air 
During this time his caieful eye has the best 
oppoitunity of scanning over tbe case of all, their 
good or bad condition , the propriety of separate 
feeding, the withdrawal, for a tune, of some from 
the pack, and the general appeal ance of all Any 
unevenness is immediately detected, ‘ ‘ and the stitch in 
time, etc 

His evening duties end in feeding, calling over 
and drafting for the next day s run Lightly he 
returns to his happy home in joyful anticipations of 
the following days spoit 

The huntsman is generally a merry social fellow, 
a piimebit o! stuff, bis education in the field must 
make* him so His earliest impressions are rur il 
ones, and these are generally the strongest He 
takes his glass good humomedly, pulJs bis weed, and 
tall s oi the fine bursty the neat field, the rasping leaps 
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— the refreshing ns he genernlly calls them, 

and w ith cheerful countenance gives out his laws to 
the sporting senate loimd him "What a happy 
fellow he i& * 

Parties aie nowfoimed for pigsticking in tho^e 
Bituitions wheiG the riding ground ism anything like 
condition These parties aic made more foi the 
purpose of having a peep at, and brush \Mth, this 
denizen of mud and jungle, than for the commence- 
ment of the grand campaign against the unclean 
community at large 

The quail are still the piincipal objects of pursuit 
with the gunner They aio now found round the 
edges of jhccls, and the sportsman must not be siu 
pnsed at the enlivening ‘'scape, scape, of tlie snipe 
1 eing heard alongside them The black partridge 
resort to the sane gioimd, and may he expected 
occasionally, if tliero are any m tlie neighbourhood 

1 ho beginning of this month still secs some remains 
of paddy uncut, and all tlieso last patches are in the 
Mcinity of or bordenng jheels Close to the uater 
the quad are to he met with, feeding on the golden shed 
gram The sin ill gicy hawk follows the gunner for 
tlie ri‘*mg quad, and I haa e seen them participate 
111 the ‘ij’ort witli him, whore a brace of birds have 
risen before tliQ dogs at the same mo^ient Tliey 
sit on the ground in pairs Their flight is a straight 
one andaciy strong Shoot them wherever \ou cm 
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for depend npon it, tot this is not all tt*® 

they combine against the quail, but only that part 

of it that sometimes offends the sportsman s eye. 


March. 

Coursing seems to have much declined in and 
„hout Bengal. Whether the difficulty of keepin 
ond rearing (in this pror-ince) the thoroughhre 
dog has tended to this state of things is a matter 

Oertaiffiy. the fine plains of Bengal are every way 

suited to this elegant sport. _ 

Full-grown hares show good running before the 

As tf’the rod and stre.am, if there is anything 
respecting them worth mentioning in this month 
I must not be scolded for omitting it, knowing 
„nrt,intr of the character of Indian angling. 
■Wherever it is to be obtained sans donle tl.e angler 
nefflectetli it not. 

Ihe latter part of the mouth sees the quail ground 
* cut up in all the bird’s favourite feeding spots by 
the active plough of the industrious ryot. The 
bird becomes very wild, having further to go from 
his covers to feed. He scarcely dares to venture m the 
open They now keep together, and two or three 
braces spring (afterthe Prstsholl in rapid succession. 
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Their great characteristic now is running, if not 
surrounded by the pointers, 

Apnl. 

Last month saw quail shooting nearly extinguished, 
and it really seemed to me but a week before that 
the gun and dogs had been 6rst exercised and taken 
out for this particular sport. 

These feelings show how pleasing and untiring a 
pursuit it must be. There is, however, a time for, 
and an end of, all things : for sports and their 
cessation ; for business and pleasure ; toil and rest j 
and thus the quail and snipe season have both passed 
away from us, and been brought to a close. 

In most pursuits, the mind and body being con- 
tinually turned intensely on them, it is but natural to 
suppose that some portion of their elasticity and 
warmth in the pursuit will be lost, but in that of all 
field sports (the most comprehensive term I can use), 
there must be an exception claimed to the rule. The 
mind never wearies or blunts, or the body either for 
a moment in the prosecution of them. How exquisite^ 
their outdoor pursuit ! The merriment at the covert 
side; the heating up the heavy partridge jungles; 
the working up the skirts for the outliers; the first 
step into the lively jheel, and the first**' scape ” that 
greets the car; the fine open quail shooting io 
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tlic fag and following up of tlie heavy flighted floi ikin, 
and the sharp snap shot at the timid hare, as she 
daits between the open peeps of jungle ; all, all keep 
fresh and imtired, from their commencement to the 
end, on the mind of the sportsman ' 

The season for the pursuit of the feathered tribe 
is now over. 

“The gnn i3 locked into its rest” 
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CHAPTER xir. 

Ilog Imnliiig — Tlio I’linkoili Sl»tk«lret‘? — Tho rliinoccros — Tlxo 
‘bufTalo— Tho nlligilor — ^Tlie l»oi ctflistrictor. 


“Accuht Jii piiuclo non contuigit in Biino” 

“ W Int «loes not occur in tlio wliolo coum of tljo jcsar ujiij 
IiA]iptn in n moment” 


WliAT can bo more delightful or pleasing to the 
exile of the East than tho retracing tljo 'varied 
circumstances of past events, still warmly and fondly 
stamped «i>on tho tablets of his memory ? WJiothor 
the rccollectiou*? pax take of tho bustle of the battle 
field, the beauty and conviviality of the banfj[iict 
scene, dramatic rcmiiiiMjcnccs, the pleasures of 
domestic life, tho spirit stirring combat with tho 
gallant boar, the crash at tho covert side, the purling 
over tho twisting snipe, or any of the thousand links 
that bind the fellow feelings of men and sport'smen 
together in every countiy*, matters not, though tho 
materials arc varied, flowing as they nhist from such 
a variety of pO:>se‘5sors, All, all are exhilarating to 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gog hunting — The Pumeah Shikarees — Tlio rhinocerce — Tho 
hufFalo — The alligator — ^The hoa-ccaistrictor. 


“Accidit in puncto quo<l non contiugit in anno” 

Wliat docs not occur in tho Tpholo course of tho year may 
happen in a moment.” 


WnAT can be more delightful or pleasing to tho 
CAilo of the East than the retracing the varied 
circumstances of past events, still wai mlj and fondly 
stamped upon the tablets of his memory ? TThethcr 
the recollections partake of the hustle of the battle 
field, the beauty and conviviality of the banquet 
scene, dramatic reminiscences, the pleasures of 
domestic life, the spirit-stirring combat with the 
gallant boar, the crash at the covert side, the purling 
over the twisting snipe, or any of the thousand links 
that hind the fellow feelings of men and sportsmen 
together in every country, matters not ; though the 
materials arc varied, flowing as they ra^lst from such 
a variety of posse‘=!Soi*s, all, all aie exhilarating to 
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the lie^rt of the indi\ idual, and many do become 
acceptable to the general reader as chronicles 

This chronicle, although unaccompanied by ex 
traneons ornament may be none the less acceptable , 
for some may think that in these narrations it is 
better not to give way too much to the buiats of an 
over vivid mmd in the embellishments of real events 
by superfluous and fictitious flights of fancy 

Traveller, if you are a sportsman, and it over be 
your lot to take the route b^ water from Dacca to 
the Upper Province*, you will find yourself amply 
repaid for it by a Msit to the spot I shall hero 
endeavour to describe 

On the northern bank of the Hooroosaugor, about 
twelve or fourteen miles above where it empties it- 
self into the broad Ganges, and a short distance from 
tile Sfornadgungo Indigo Factory, 7illa Pubna, aro 
situated the two fine and extensive \illages of Oman 
poor and Boosa A little to the north cast of tliom, 
and not more than a quarter of an hours rido inland, 
an immense expanse of boundless, Jlal, and/rre 
to tic ^poitsman, meets tlio eje not a tree or object 
thereon arrests or intercepts the ga/c, ea\c, perhaps 
a few shadowy and sulk} lool mg hufialocs scattered 
hero and tlicrc graving over its verdant and exten 
su c bosom 

flhe vvholo*)ine of counlr_j, omJing onlj with the 
honvon in that direction, is entirely iimlef in) a 
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jungle that all pig-stickers are well acquainted with. 
This nal is here regularly cut every year by the 
zemindar that it belongs to, and yields (so it is said) 
an excellent return to him lor that labour. 

The varied undulations of this fine plain, which 
has once, no doubt, been a low chur, are in many of 
their hollows filled partially with water, round the 
verdant borders of which the unclean beast delights 
to cool himself, and to revel in the mud, furnishing, 
as it does, roots at once succulent and pleasing to his 
palate. 

The hunting ground commences at two patches of 
this beautiful jungle distant about half a mile from 
each other, both pieces being excellent for riding, 
requiring Utile or no beating, and last, though not 
least, are equally redolent of pigs. 

It was while rapidly approaching the shore that 
skirted these pet jungles, on board tlie good budgero 
Jlazldbut, that four of us found ourselves awoke, a 
short time before daylight, by the cheering cry of 
the oarsmen, announcing proximity to the spot wliich 
they had been toiling and labouring the whole uight 
to arrive at. 

Tlio East never opened its ardent bosom to give 
birth to a lovely day, more propitiously, or in appear- 
ance, more beautifully than broke the morning of 
the 3rd of January. Every feeling was buoyant 
and joyous, as the freshness of morn spread itself over 
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tlie jet dim and distant landscape Hie dappled 
sLy was at fiist edged with gold, and then the sun 
lustily thiew off his slumbers and arose in all Ins 
beauty and effulgence, shedding around the broad 
expanse the gladdening light of day Nights 
mantle was thrown off, and once again the East 
appeared clothed in its brightest radiance As 
morning broke, tbe mists of nigbt moved off, tbe 
distant clouds looked like the gilded peaks of the 
Apennines, rising in successive ranges above the 
low bonzon, and by degrees a long line of shore 
studded with villages arose out of the distance 
There lay the scene m all its loveliness, as if still 
sleeping and composed, though like a string of en 
chantment the landscape had brightened over all, 
object had become singled out from object, and the 
eye had fallen on one small speck in this bright 
scone, which was recognised as tho planet foi which 
our hearts and hopes were steering, giving good 
promice of the fairyland that lay beyond it As oui 
barge drew near, all looked screno, as if no trai eller 
had ever trespas«cd on its tranquil shores, or oar till 
now liad ruffled the calmness and serenity of its 
watnci 

TVlitu passing the factory of Slornadgunge, wc 

had touclicd there for its proprietor, Mr P 1, who 

hid agreed to join our partj and show us the favourite 
spots of tins supcil) and txtenenc jungle On 
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landing ■we Tvere greeted by the welcoming voice of 
Mills., wbo awaited oui amval at liistent, he having 
preceded the party a day oi two befoie 

We now altogethei numbered six Four of. the 
party weie old and excellent bands at the work , the 
others only beginneia The hospitality of Mills left 
us nothing to wish for, and we were gratified at 
bieakfast by the presence of Mrs Mills, who had not 
been in good health. 

Breakfast being over, the cavalcade moved 
towards tho scene of action, all /nil of life and 
anticipation Mills ^al5si shouldering the double 
baiielled ** Bfooro,” and maicliiog at the bead of his 
assembled myrmidons, IiaMng marshalled and armed 
them witli rattles, lattees, and every conceivable 
missile likely to have the effect of “ rearing ” the deni- 
zens of mud and jungle. A couple of miles’ ride ga\ e 
us a full view of this grand plain, continuing unin- 
terruptedly to the horizon I never saw one so 
extensive, or so beautifully adapted for the sport the 
party had come out to seek. No sooner was the 
jungle entered than “ Tally bo ’ ” resounded in 
several place®, and soon three clipping boars bit the 

dust Mills one, Di D one, P 1 one 

The horses vere good, the hands firm, the® hearts 
were tiue, and though more gallant boars never 
were on foot, fi^e more were soon sfretched upon 
their native plain, ln\ ing died the death of the brave 
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Scarcely two hours of the day, from our first 
starting, had been consumed, when an accident to 
Mills put a stop to the sport, which had promised 
at the beginning to be as bnlhant for numbers of 
fighting hogs, as perhaps ever graced a pig sticker’s 
diarj 

Mills, mounted on his pet, Nutmeg, in Ins hit of 
pink, was now riding slowly and by himself through 
a separate part of the jungle when he viewed a fine 
boar making off, and instantly rode him During 
the chase a sharp turn lost him to view, but at the 
same moment ho sighted another going smartly 
across the plain , a burst of about a mile brought him 
up to tlie enemy, ■^hen he found it was a very large 
sow he had been pursuing and that had taken him 
thus far, a mistake, perhaps, he never made before 

Annoyed and disgusted he pulled up to breathe the 
nag, who “sighed and groaned like any pavior," 
and lamented (I venly behevo) with his master their 
untoward luck; for ho was a aer^ sensible horse, I 
assure jou, in the pig-markct Mills now pensively 
and slowly walked Ins nag towards the jungle ho 
had just before quitted ; and as be neared it, he 
observed a largo and v cry fine boar slowly to leave 
its tangled covert, and proceed to a small pool of 
water, a short distance on the plain, into which ho 
sulkily squatted and lay down Mills must have 
been some forlj or fiftj jardsfrom him at the time; 
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yet lie saw the animal eyeing* and regarding him, 
steadily and undaunted 

At the moment that Mills dashed towards him, he 
left his watery couch to meet Ins opponent, and 
charged down m the most gallant and determined 
stylo I ever beheld There was something particu- 
larly chivalrous and knightly in his look and 
hearing, as he came roaring on, for ho sounded his 
clarion of war as he approached, as if defying tho 
spear and steed At last they met, and tho con 
cussion was terrific He seemed to saj , “ I won’t bo 
stopped ” Never shall I forget that charge, or tlio 
excitement it created in my bosom at tho moment 

Steady was tho hunter, and nobly stood the steed , 
jet tho unpleasant issue of that combat was pcrhajis 
the result of a second of time too h(c Tho boar 
caught tho charge plump, well, and firmly in tho 
slioulder, and was rendered thereby hors de comhat , 
but he had at the same time made good his own charge, 
and struck Ins whetted tusks in the hunter’s foot 

The shock Mills had received told him at once 
damage was done somewhere, and, dismounting, 
wo found that a sovero wound, cutting deeply and 
Jayjng open the onksido of tho right foot ertending 
from tho toes up to the ligament of the ankle, Ind 
been gi\ enby tho gallant pig, who as still defending 
hira«clf, di'yiblod though he was, against the spears 
of Al-J-rc and nijsolf, •who had dismounted to 
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despatch liim and silently lie sanl into death s 
slumbers, lu a vain attempt to give a final charge 
He was evidently not a fresh boar, but most probably 
the one illiils had ridden after, and lost just before 

Hr H was soon up, and cutting off the boot, he 

bound up the wound Mills was immediately on his 
horse again, fresh as ever, but our firmness pre 



\ented his further nding Leaiing his Nutmeg 
with a hea%’5 sigh, he exclaimed, while loolung at his 
foot, * Beastly, not half so bad as if jou had been 
cut, old nag 

Afoujiting him on an elephant \\c proceeded to 
the tents, but, with all our care, ill news had flown 
quick and ma*gnified tiio accident to Mrs Mills, who 
was greatly alarmed On our approacli, things did 
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not appear quite so bad, for we were all laughing 
and talking about the accident, and Mills was the 
merriest of us all. The foot was dressed, and 
the day was spent as pleasantly as could be under 
such a* stop to sport 

The next morning four more stinkers were killed 
at an early hour; Dr D.’s grey arab “Tuhp” and 
M — re’s horse getting cot up most particularly well. 
The accident liowever had rendered it necessary for 
a move towards homo, and the camp broke up after 
a hasty breakfast. 

The Purneah SliikArees are a class of men who 
gain their livelihood by the premium offeied by 
G-overnment for the destruction of beasts of prey. 
They also dispose of teeth, claws, whiskers, and milk, 
which they say they obtain from the tigress, and 
which, when coagulated, is eagerly pin chased by the 
credulous natives as medicine for their children. 
Legs and bills of peacocks, scales of armadilloes, 
heads of large water buds, and similar fiagments, 
they also dispose of to the siiperatitious, as charms 
and antidotes 

well cf the cswks’Ay c-f EftiiiCr- 

peans respecting their weapons and methods of 
destroying the denizens of the forest, they always 
keep on hand duplicates of their traps and other 
weapons which they employ in their sylvan warfare. 
These. aie all very curious an their way, so too is 
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their manner of going to worL, and the precautions 
they tal e to ensure success 

Their hands, or societies compnse eight or nine 
men, all of whom are very lightly clad, and as 
scantily provided with baggage and comforts 'during 
the pursuit of their dangerous occupation 

I ever foimd them an independent, eiratic set of 
men, who never fail to find a hearty welcome and 
plenty of food in those localities where their services 
are particularly sought after 

‘Wiien successful in the destruction of some village 
pest, or marauder of cattle, they fad not to levy 
hlach mail on all such as have been relieved from an 
orabaigo on their goats, cows and buffaloes 
Their weapons are poisoned arrows of aery rude 
manuficturo But their grand engine of destruction 
IS a huge bow, on the successful discharge of which 
all their suhsequenl reward depends 

Tho bow is simple, powerful, accurate and most 
effective , and yet it is constructed by them for 
littlo more linn a few annas Tho materials used 
are merely bamboo and string not a bit of iron, 
or metal fastening is there about it It is about 
sevon^ feet long, and so stiff as to require the united 
strength of two men to bend it IVlien set, it is hopi 
open by a dioss piece of bamboo tuo feet and a lial 
long, one end of which is placed on tho rniddlo o 
the bow, and tho other on the drawing strino-, j 
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fastened by a plug \ to this plug is attached a string 
and a small piece of wood which lies in a groove in 
front, forming at once a q)ring and point which sets 
the engine off. 

When 6xed, a small piece of wood, to which the 
line is attached, is placed crossways under the point 
of the spring ; the slightest touch of this line with- 
draws the trigger, and lets the engine off. 



The arrow is simply laid from the bowstring, 
alongside the crosspiece that keeps the instrument 
open. The shaft of the arrow is smeared with a 
poisonous* root which is found growing amongst the 
hilh, which root when dried and ground is rubbed 
on in the form of paste. 

The ryots (farmers) eagerly seek out these sports- 
men when they hear they are in the neighbourhood, 
• [Aconitnm, Monkshood, ortVolfsbane.] 

Q 2 
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seldom liappens, those on the look-out follovr him hy 
the track of his blood, and lie is generally come up 
with about one or two hundred yards from the place 
where hit. Stupefied \vith the poison, which dissolves 
in the "wound and spreads rapidly by the cii’ciilation 
of the blood, he is found lying down, and is there 
shot into with poisoned arrows from hand bows. 

Sometimes the arrow passes right through the 
animal, or has been so unfortunately discharged as 
only to have gone through a part of the skin that 
hangs so loosely on these brutes. In that case, tbo 
shikaree, if he deems it prudent, follows him up with 
tliQ greatest caution, lest so little of the poison has been 
absorbed that the animal is little affected by it. 

Where a great deal of blood is tracked, it is re- 
garded as an almost cerUiin sign that the arrow has 
gone right through; and although the beast may 
eventually die of the wound, yet, in the interim, he 
is regarded as a very dangerous opponent. The 
trappers know well that when the blood rushes out 
in a stream, it carries with it more or less of the 
poison, and stupefaction may not be the result of 
the u'oucd. 

- Sometimes a goat or a Iamb is fixed under the 
string, and its cries and hleatings attract the savage 
beast, which springs and seizes the victim^ but in so 
doing is fatally caught himself. 

Tigers are very wary^ and cautious ; not even the 
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cat as more careful of traps or more treaelieroois in 
disposition than this forest king. They give a wide 
berth to everything that looks suspicions. 

The fine silk thread, already mentioned, is not 
only fine in texture, bnt is coloured dark ^reen, so 
as not to arrest the eye, and is, moreover, screened 
as much as possible by evergreen twigs. 

Many days often elapse before a discharge occurs, 
during which time the weapon is visited, and the 
jungle cautiously explored, trees are climbed, and a 
good look-out kept. 

When the engine has gone off, they coolly take it 
up, and returning to their encampment, eat their 
dinner and smoke a pipe, after which they travel in 
quest of the wounded animal; but with the greatest 
caution, knowing by experience how dangerous a 
tiger is when sharply stung. 

It will thus bo seen by a glance at the drawing, as 
well as from my desciiption, what a formidable and 
highly dangerous weapon a tiger trap is when set. 
And in order to prevent cows, horses, or travellers 
being shot down accidentally, when proceeding along 
the path where the gin is placed, the shikarees 
resort to a simple, ingenious, but most sure contri- 
vance. 

To the same trigger string is fastened two others, 
as outward guards, and these are placed sufficiently 
high to allow the expected prey to pass underneath 
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and come in contact with the one which discbaiges 
the arrow ; whereas a larger animal touches the 
outer string first and so causes the arrow to be 
harmlessly discharged about five feet in front. 

I ought to have mentioned that the arrow is about 
four feet long, has a rude barb, and the shank is 
hound round with thread, which is the part on which 
the poison is rubbed. 

Tlie appearance of the men engaged in tliis ap- 
parently hazardous Hfe is squalid and miserable in 
the estrerae. Thinking they bore some resemblance 
to certain low caste tribes I had elsewhere seen on 
my shooting expeditions, who eat pork, snakes, and 
other reptiles, I questioned them ; but they all denied 
any connection with them, and asserted that hares 
and deer were what tliey partook of when they 
caught them. 

They shoot with great precision with the hand 
bow, and I have seen them hit hares, mongeese etc. 
with great certainty with their arrows. 

I may say of all the hill tribes I have come in 
contact with that they are a very squalid race. 
Living in the midst of deep jungles, thickly 611ed 
with tigers, leopards, bears, rhinocerosos and pigs, 
they are a fearless and bold set of men. Tlie nature 
of the country they Lave been reared in from youth 
makes tlicm sportsmen from the cradle. 

* I ga^liored from them that tigers arc not always 
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manslayers, that . they generally prefer bullocks, 
"buffaloes, pigs, and such animals, W’hicli being full 
of blood are more grateful and satisfying to their 
thirsty appetites. 

All the bill residents are exceedingly sensitive if 
one of their companions is carried off by a tiger or 
leopard. After assembling and collecting together, 
they eat their meal, and then bind one another by a 
powerful oath to destroy the manslayer, and not 
forsalvo each other in the encounter. 

Tina oath they religiously observe ; and the de- 
struction of the animal is generally effected. » When 
they start on tlicir fearful expedition, spears, bows, 
swords and clubs are their only weapons. 

On entering the supposed haunt of the tiger they 
•.do not separate, but pcnctralo on in as compact a 
body as possible. "When an alarm is given, they 
closo and club xip together, and firmly face the point 
of danger, and di-awing their arrows home await 
the attack. Not ono iiisfance has been known, 
' I \ cuturc to Kiy, of any of the party turning. Tlicy 
know well that their only safety consists in remain- 
ing steady and facing the enemy. 

They t-ay — •‘^Tuniyour back on a tiger aml-you 
iuc lostl ’’ 

Occasionally it may so happen tliat they come 
upon a tiger Buddenly, and arc le^s prepared than 
iiMi-d ; in that cate, tliey quickly get out of Ifis w.ay 
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to a more favoarable spot; bat tliey retreat in a 
body, facing tbe enemy;' and "if he springs, they 
simultaneously send a flight of arrows and spears 
into him. 

In this way they have been known to receive and 
kill a full-grown tiger at one discharge. 

They can make nothing of the rhinoceros, of 
which I shall shortly sjieak, and they fear him. more 
than the tiger. 

This plan which the hill people adopt, of combining 
in a body for protection, is the natural course 'taken 
by all animctXs under a charge from a tiger. CowS and 
buffaloes club together, elephants also, in spite of. the 
mahout, will close in a lump together, and if one is 
left out, or is not quick in clubbing, he generally 
gets his back scratched. 

The Rhinoceros (Rh. indicus, Cuv.) 

The rhinoceros, like the buffalo and hog, requiies 
water and mud for wallowing in, A deep neglected 
tank, surrounded by dense and tangled jungle, and 
well protected fiom the sun, is a favourite resort of 
the first-named animal. ' 

The certain sign of his proximity is tlfe ever 
present tumulus of ordure which is never far fiom 
his resting-place ; and the circumstance of the 
animal 'continuing to use it for his purposes, until 
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it rises so higli as to be no longer •within his reach, 
renders his haunt certain to the sportsman, ■when 
he falls in with a tnmulus showing recent marks 
of use. 

In the densest and most impenetrable parts of the 
jungle, quite protected from the sun which the 
rhinoceros detests, the animal is often come upon. 
The gloomy sequestered situation in which the animal 
is generally found adds much to the formidable 
nature of the pursuit. 

The impossibility of getting out of his way, in 
case he assumes the offensive, and the fact that no 
jungle, however strong and thick, can in the least 
impede his progress or rush tiirough it — that every- 
thing must yield to his overwhelming strength- 
render him one of the most intractable beasts that 
inhabit the hill jungles. 

If not shot on the first approach, there is little 
chance of doing so afterwards ; for putting down his 
head, he rushes on in a kind of trot, crashing through 
the deepest jungles to the dense forests, where pur- 
suit is utterly impracticable. 

The males have often desperate combats, whether 
from fovo or casual meeting, is unknown ; for, owing 
to tlieh* seclusion and great retirement, it is’ impos- 
sible to make that close observation of their habits 
which alone could enable one to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. • , 
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When once they meet and engage, their dogged, 
sullen, obstinate disposition continues the fight until 
one or other is completely vanquished by wounds 
and exertion. Tlie battle has been known to rage 
a whole night without intermission ; at last one of 
the combatants was so overcome by wounds and 
fatigue that he could neither escape nor defend him- 
self, and was shot into and killed, the muzzle of the 
gun touching him. 

As in the elephant, so in the rhinoceros, the bulk 
of the brain is very small in proportion to the size of 
the animal. 

The brain of the rhinoceros is curiously divided 
into cellular partitions by a horny parchment-liko 
substance, and resembles a honey-comb. 

In addition to its twenty-eight grinders, the 
animal has two stout incisive teeth in each jaw, 
together with two other immediate smaller ones 
below, and two still more diminutive outside of its 
upper incisors. It has one horn on the nasal bones, 
which adheres to the skin, and is composed of a fibrous 
and homy substance, resembling agglutinated hairs. 
The horn, which is about thirty inches in length, 
does not adhere to the bone, but stands loose between 
the nostrils; but when the animal is irrftated the 
muscular tension is so great that the horn instantly 
becomes immovably fixed. The skin is fully half-an- 
inch thick ; deep folds extend beliind and across the 
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elioulders, and before and across the thighs. The 
natives use it in making shields. 

They also very carefully preserve and dry the 
flesh, which is considered by many a perfect resto- 
rative for many complaints which human fleSh is 
heir to. 


Wild Buffalo (Ama Bhainsa), 

The buffalo has a convex forehead longer than 
broad ; the horns are directed backwards, and marked 
in front by a longitudinal projection. It is a very 
savage and dangerous animal when separated from 
the herd. Ho becomes tbe tyrant monarch of tho 
plains, and attacks men and animals indiscriminately. 
He proclaims war on all wbo intrude on his natal 
domains, and scours the flats and marshes furious 
as a tiger. 

Tho longer he remains solitary the more danger- 
ous and headstrong is bo in disposition, becoming in 
a few days a desperate and deadly,foe to all. 

. Ho charges with an impetuosity for one or two- 
hundred yards which is perfectly astonishing, when 
he generally makes a dead stop, and gazing wildly 
on the o^cct of his rage, ho throw’s bis steaming 
nostrils' on high, and hellowing defiance, paws tho 
ground and stamps tlio earth, making tlio very 
ground heneath Inm tremble. * 
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A good shot at the right moment -will often turn 
him ; and then, wheeling round, he either takes off 
with a heavy gallop, or selects some other object 
whereat to charge. 

The neighbourhood of a jheol witli plenty of 
bamboo or other jungle is his favourite resort. 

They are so powerful an animal, and know their 
strengtli so well, that they are very easily tempted to 
charge. 

I never knew an elephant yet but would swerve 
if she could from the charge of a buffalo. 

There cannot be said to be the extreme interest 
intermingled with this sport that characterises many 
other kinds ; and it may be and has been objected 
to on the score of cruelty, and not witliout reason 
generally speaking. Some have been known to 
receive fifty bullets befoie yielding. 

To me the sport never had much attraction or 
attention. 


The Alligator, 

Of alligatois there are two species, one which lives 
on tlie flesh of eveiything that comes in its way, and 
is called the magar ; and the other said on4y to live 
on fish, called the ghari}al. 

The Hindustani generic name for both species is 
Kumhccr. And on the fall of Bliurfpoor in 182(i, at 
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the capture of which I was present, I remember that 
Lord Corabermere's name was twisted bj the natives 
into a similarity to that of the generic name for 
alligator, viz., Kumheer, in order to fulfil an old 
ti adition which stated that the fortress would never 
fall to the force of arms until an alligator (Kumheer) 
came against it. 

The reptile, although amphibious, lives principally 
in the water, yet it has only one web, and that con- 
nects the outside two toes of the hind feet. The hind 
legs are considerably longer than the fore, which are 
more like fins than otherwise. 

The peculiarity of the upper jaw only moving 
is a distinct fact; at all events the. lower one can 
only move along with the entire head. The two 
jaws fit into each other in three divisions, which 
circumstance precludes the possibility of tbo grip 
being uncertain or insecure ; even if such an 
occurrence was possible, the bold is still further 
strengthened by the two largo teeth of tbo under 
jaw passing right through the upper in front of the 
nostril. 

Some ardent followers of old Isaac 1\^alton profess 
to have good sport \n playing the alligator; but 
I should liko to hear what the reptiles have to 
say on that point, for I fancy the play is all on their 
side. 

They prefer quiet, sluggish wsvtcrs, and lie ’in tbo 
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cdtly wliicli forms tlio point of a read), and tlias 
recoivo evcrytlnng tliG Bluggisli river floats down; 
everything is indiscriminately sw'allowed, even 
pieces of wood are seized. 

Tliogliiits, whore tlio natives perform tlioir ahlu- 
lions, arc also favourable resorts. Immense num- 
l)cr8 of men and cluldron annually become ihcir prey. 

Such however is the apathy or infatuation of the 
natives that liaU an hour after such an occurrence has 
taken place, the people arc found as inconsiderately 
resorting thither for bathing as if no accident had 
over occurred. 

The ghariyal is said to live entirely on flsh ; but 
ns they aro commonly twenty* or thirty feet in length, 
and very numerous, the wonder is how small rivers 
ci\n supply thorn with euflicicut food of that 
description. 

The natives, however, place implicit confidence in 
their non-hostility to man, and fearlessly venture 
into the water where a few minutes before they 
saw them glide from the sands. 

Tljc ghariyal has the muzzle slender, and very 
much elongated; the teeth about equal; they have 
a rcmarknhlo cartilaginous prominence surrounding 
the nostrils, which throws these backwnni*. The 
Ycrtehne of the neck arc proppctl together by little 
false ribs, which render lateral movement difiicnlt; 
hence 'these animals cannot readily change tlicir 
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course, and are easily avoided by turning. They 
have no clavicular bones, but their coacoid apo- 
physes are attached to the sternum. 

The external ear is closed at ■will by two fleshy 
lips, and the eye has three lids. Their eggs are hard, 
and the size of those of the domestic goose, •u’hence 
alligators are reputed to be, of all animals, those 
which attain the gi'catest dimensions consideniig 
their size at birth. The females guard their eggs, 
and continue to piotect the young for some months 
after exclusion. 

Some people consider that they hatch thoir young 
by merely looking at the eggs, which I consider to 
be a stretch of imagination. 

The Boa^Constrktoi' (Ajgar). 

The boa, after missing his prey, will sullenly gather 
himself into a shaded place and hiss and show signs 
of displeasure. lie still, houever, keeps his head in 
the direction of the prey, and should the latter 
move, its fate is generally decided ; for, after a 
lightning movement, both snake and victim are 
Av .7 JasS Stful enrirnrcij, cmshccrg' 
dQ^\■Tl the jungle and rolling flat tljc gra«s on the 
bed of destruction. It sekes uifh the mouth and 
in an instant envelopes tbo victim in its ponderous 
and vico-Hke coils. * » 
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So rapid is the action generally that not a cry 
has time to escape the victim, and although a con- 
vulsive action of the piey may for an instant shake 
the boa, yet in another instant all is over. It holds 
its prey for some time after life has forsaken its 
tenement ; and Tvhen satisfied that death’s reign 
is complete, the first object seems to be to gradually 
uncoil and disengage itself, beginning at the head, 
but generally leaving one or two coils of the tail 
round the victim. 

The proce^ of lubricating the prey before swal- 
lowing it, which one often reads of, must, in my 
opinion, be relegated to the realms of fable. 

Tbo boa certainly curls and twists its jaws about 
frightfully in order to get rid of the hai^s and 
skin which may have become attached to the 
mouth during the combat. 'Wlien that operation is 
finished, it slowly and ndth frightful expanse, opens 
its mighty jaws, takes in a part of the prey, 
then gradually distending and increasing the width 
of the jaws and muscles of the neck, it sucks in its 
victim. 

This part of the performance mu^t !>e f-een to be 
understood ; none but those who Jravc witnessed it 
can fully conceive the wondrous expansive c5pabiii" 
ties of the mouth and gullef, or the fn^itful wrick- 
ing of all the muscles jw^rtaining to fhr* head 
U^ck. 
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During this process of deglutition saliva is freely 
discharged from the mouth, but never have I seen 
it precede the commencement of the act. 

Boas generally measure from thirty to forty feet 
in length ; some are said to have measured ovet sixty, 
which I think is not improbable. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

'^Vate^ trip to Bh igalpoor — Berhanii oor — lloorslicd ib id — Meer 
JafRex — Conduct of tho Britisli GoTornmcnt towiTds the 
Isawiba of Bengal — >iw«ib Humayoon Jah — Begumgnngo 
— Haj Jlebal— Patter Gatta — Colgong roc]>,8 — Bh igalpoor 
— BctTiro tnp— Bums of Baj MaHa\ — A^BsasBiuation of Siraj 
ud Daula 


Id arbitror 

Adpnm^ in ^'lta esse utilo no quid nimis — Tetenee 

I take it to bo a masim of tlio greatest utility in life — ^not 
to do anything too much 


Having had a long spell in the sweltering plains of 
Bengal, and mj liver being somewhat at a discount, 
I bethought me of the “ne quid nimis * of Terence, 
and resolved on t change of scene and pu’rsuits 
Having many warm fnendsin the neighbourhood 
of the Rtj Hehal hills I decided to proceed thither, 
hoping to have some amusement with my gun, still 
more with my pencil, and last, but not least, to obtain 
a clean bill of health ^ 

Two boats vere soon hired one for self, and one 
foi ray 5ogs domestics and tratelling impedimenta 
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AfoTv hours’ ndjng^ took me fiom m} coay hiin"!- 
low to Berhampoor, ■where I embarked in tbo evening 
of the 3rd of No\ ember, 1837 

The mention of the month may not only servo 
journalistic purposes, but 'iho connect tbo dfflerent 
crops I shall describe, and the -appearanco of tho 
country, vvitli the season of the year 

And since, to use the words of Seneca, “malo niihi 
male quam molhtcr cssc (I would rather bo ill than 
idle),’ the reader may imagine me throwing together 
tho following el etch of Berhampoor 

Berhampoor is siUiated on tho East bank of tho 
river Blilgirathi, a branch of the Ganges 'ind is 
said to have been called after Blilgirath, a pious 
king, whose austerities brought tbo n\or Ganges 
down from heaven, hence tbo sanctitj of its water* 

I do not vouch for the Inith of the storj, hut fiimpl} 
“ rtlata refero (relate what I have heard) " 

This nver is throughout tho jear, but more 
jarticularlj during the rajn> season, tho higliwav 
from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces 

AUbougli Berhampoor has often been condemned 
b} tbo military medico*?, nevertheless inaiij con^der 
it a verj flnsant station 

htn n Queen’s corps was Mationcd tljcrc, it had 
tho adv-intTgeous varictj of two rogimciifp which 
n ldo<l no httlc to the g'utt'v lift, and amii^einent^ of 
the 1 1 ict , hut 1«.ing finulK comlcnined ns unhcaltfij 
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for Europeans, the 38tli Regiment was withdrawn 
and never replaced. Consequently, tlie splendid 
barracks, flanked by the oflicers’ quarters, together 
with the hospital — a splendid pile of buildings 
unequalled for si 2 e and accommodation throughout 
India — thus became, and have remained ever since, 
as teuantless as the city of Pompeii. Tliere they 
remain a standing monument of British bungling 
and mismanagement. 

Berhampoor being situated between the two great 
scenes of martial triumph, viz. PJassey and Moorsbeda- 
bad, derives no little of its interest from those two 
events. In its vicinity the mastermind of Clive, aided 
by successful treachery, laid the foundation of our 
power on a firm basis. For it must be allowed that it 
previously trembled in the scales of weak, vacillating, 
and selfish merchants. Near to Berhampoor, also, 
are the remains of the old fort of Cossim-bazaar. The 
north front still remains, and the whole of this line 
of wall and the two flanking bastions are quite 
perfect. The east and west sides are gone, and only 
the south bastion remains. The length of the north 
wall is about three hundred yards ; in the centre is 
the sallying gate for exit to, or ingress from, the 
river. * 

It was from the noilhem bank of river that 
Siraj-nd-Daula with bis myrmidons and land batteries 
U>rabarcled the factory for four days. 
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Prior to tlie final act of tostility, "Mr. Watts, the 
chief of Cossim-bazaax' and our agent with Siraj-ud- 
Daula, seeing what was determined on, and suspecting 
he himself would he seized, gave out that he and 
some other gentlemen were going to the hmiting 
lodge on the Moidapoor plain to hunt. This lodge 
is still in existence, and from its desolate situation 
and almost weird appearance, is sometimes called 
“ the castle of Otranto.” 

Thither ^ilr. Watts and his friends, accompanied 
by a large retinue of horses dogs and shikarees, went, 
and a grand hunt took place; after which the 
servants were dismissed home, and, waiting till they 
could do so unperceived, Mr. Watts and his com* 
panions galloped across the plains, took the Calcutta 
road, and joined Clive at Cutwa, near the junction of 
the Hadjee and BhSgTrathl, and so, doubtless, saved 
their lives. 

The beautiful drives in the immediate vicinity of 
Berhampoor are a most distinguishing feature of the 
station. They are generally bordered with trees on 
each side, which adds greatly to their beauty, and 
gives one more the idea of long avenues towards 
princely mansions than carriage roads for travellers. 
At a distance of some six or seven miles off, the 
authorities bpilt for themselves splendid residences ; 
now alas, fallen fo decay I Still the stately park-like 
timber about them and the extensive gardens tend 
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to show the taste of the owners, and how things were 
carried on in bygone days. 

One of these mansions, Ussal Bagh, fell info the 
possession of Humayoon Jab, Nawab of Moorsheda- 
bad ; .but to give anything like a correct description 
of it is utterly imposible. The heterogencons ma«s 
of things, which the bad taste of His Highness had 
stnifed and huddled together, was perfectly ridiculous. 
Prench china-ware seemed to preponderate, and in 
such profusion and at such antipodes to each other, 
that I could compare it to nothing better than a 
resurrection of all the French, English, Dutcli and 
other chinaware shops in the world. 

Near a chaste omaroented um— cla.«sical as tho 
antique of which it was, perhap«, a model — one mw a 
blue earthenware wash'Land basin and jtig. Beauti- 
ful ovifona vases and covers, jars and covers with 
flowers and foliage, iL'iIinn alah-asfers, copies of the 
antique, were ranged side by side with Cluiiese ginger 
jars and common presen'e bottles of binls* eggs ; m 
fact such a jumble of the n)o*t l>cautiful and co-tly? 
the most common and cheap, could not be sur- 
passed, if attempted. 

But there is a cause for every effect ; of the 
I shall throw some Ii'ghf by^nd*byc. * 

Saturday, Alk~vkf}vA the city of 
and made fast. * - -v 

* 13 titoafed on the right 
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Bbagirathi, and is about 207 miles from Calcutta. 
This was the residence of the Nawabs, who wielded 
the revenues of Bengal Behar and Orissa for the 
court of Delhi. The present family are the recog- 
nised descendants of Meer JafSer, who, I .must 
inform the reader, was a son-in-law of Nawab 
Aliverdy Khan, and Commander-in-chief of the 
army of Siraj-ud-Daula. 

Now, it is an open secret that Meer Jaffier agreed 
with Olive and the authorities in Calcutta to obtain 
for the Honourable East India Company certain 
advantages, by means of treachery on his part, if they 
on their part would co-operate with him in obtain- 
ing possession of the throne of Moorshedabiid. Both 
parties being agreeable, the compact was entered upon 
on the 23rd of June, 1757, at the battle of Plassey, 
at which Meer Jaffier and bis troops remained mere 
spectators. On the following day, Clive saluted the 
intriguing traitor as Nawab, or Subahdar of Bengal, 
Bebar and Orissa, and finally consummated the 
compact a few days later by formally installing bun 
on the inasnud at Moorshedabud. 

A public treaty was then drawn up, signed and 
• scaled, wduch was followed by many otliers, all 
signed ewtensihly hond fidej yet eventually only to 
show who wasjLhe greatest rogue. 

In their relations with the Viceroys of ^foorshed- 
abrul, the Honourable Company played the* same 
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game they did everywhere else. Perfidy, rapacity 
and spoliation were their greatest virtues, i.e. of their 
subordinates, for whose acts I consider they were 
responsible. On every opportunity, and on every 
change of ruler, they appear to have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, inexperience and self-will of those 
who were raised to the masnud. 

The original treaty, dated the 21st of March, 
1770, signed by John CAitTrER, Richard Beoher, 
"William Aldeesey, Claud Russell, Ohaules 
Floyee, Jonx Reed, Fraucis Hare, Joseph 
Jektell, Thomas Lane, and Richard Barwell, 
which treaty, I have with mine own • eyes be* 
held, guaranteed to Nawab Mobaruk-ul-Dowlah the 
annual stipend of rupees 31,81,991,-0, i.e. about 
£318,991 sterling. This treaty concluded thus: 
“ This Agreement, by the blessing of God, shall be 
inviolahly observed for ever,” 

How was it observed ? The Government con- 
sidered that a continuance of the above-mentioned 
sum to Mobaruk-ul-Dowlah, during his minority, was 
a waste of good money. And before the ink of 
the said treaty, which was to last for ever, was 
well dry, the Court of Pixectora to their Governor- 
general observed, “Convinced as we are* that an 
allowance of sixteen lakhs per annum will be sufficient 
for the Nawab’s state and tank while a minor, we 
must tonsider every addition thereto as so much 
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■u asted You are, tlicrefore, during the non ago of 
the Nawab, to reduce his annual stipend to sixteen 
lakhs of rupees ” 

‘Well, what had the minor done that his alloi%anco 
should bo thus curtailed ? His sin, if sm it can bo 
called, consisted in his not being older than ho ^\as a 
fault •which one can scarce!} see how ho could ha\o 
remedied Nor did the punishment end tliero, for on 
Ins majority he had to be content with the sixteen 
lakh'!, the ostensible reason for his not regaining tlio 
onginally stipulated allouanco being that ho had 
mismanaged his curtailed allowance 

Seeing that assurances had been given to tlio 
llunco Begum the Naxiub’s mother, that, ou his 
arriMng at the ago aahich tvoiild entitle him to ascend 
the masnud, the original stipend of tljirt}*ono lakhs 
was to be resumed, one can only clnractcrico tbo 
non fulfilment of the promise by a term not unknown 
to the English language, and whicli is a cry abundant 
in llindust ini 

The long and the short of the matter is tl at the 
accumulations of £1^8,000 a jear for so man} }Cirs 
inado to themsebes avings and fled — the} fuled awa} 
from the pul he e}c, fiaourcd b\ iho ignorance, want 
of cnerps. and apath} on the part of the Eub<-c<]ticnl 
Sulaluhrs 

Shade of winl would }ou sa} to \otir 

tfi-atjcs l>ciiig thus kept' Batons, too,* wh^ 
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although never perhaps very celebrated for making 
■wise treaties, at least could plead the praise of 
integrity for keeping them. 

W ell, seeing that the Honourable Company could 
rob a«young helpless prince of ten years of age of 
i£158,000 a year, and take advantage of the 
ignorance and ine'^penence of others, I ought not to 
have been surpnsed at the very unhandsome way in 
which they treated me * 

To take up the threads of the journal On the 
death of Nanab TTalJab Jal), his son Humayoon Jab, 
just alluded to, was proclaimed Nawab, the 17th 
of December, 1824, and ascended the masnud at 
twelve years of age, but -was under the management 
of Dewan Eaie Gunga Dhar a wily Hindoo, and 
an English gentleman whose antipathies to the 
education of natives was but too well known; 
hence His Highness, Humayoon Jah, unfortunately 
received no education 

Naturally acute and quick, fond of European 


* The editor has here m his discretion thought it necessary 
to interrupt the thread of the oarritive The grieTanco which 
the author goes on to relate had reference to the investigation 
alluded to at p 109 Itis enough tostate that after his spending 
wcels and months in gathering and eiftmg conflicting evidence, 
and mastering the intricacies of SInhatnmadan mjfrnago law, 
tho Government and the liawab Humayoon Jah fulfilled tho 
Italian proverh “ L’animale delle lungho orecchie dopo bovuto 
da calci al socchio ' (“ The animal with long ears, after hav — 
. quencltcd Lis thirst, kicks the pail ’) — ^Eo 
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society, with every xvisli to mix in it, he was, never- 
theless, in a great measure debarred from it. He 
was, it may be said, neglected almost from his 
youth, and was allowed to grow up in a state of 
blessed ignorance of the use a gentleman with his 
means (clipped though they were) might be to bis 
country. 

Had his education not been neglected by those 
whose duty it was to have imbued his mind with 
liberal ideas, or in fact common ideas of the world, 
His Highness might, on attaining maturity, have 
formed friendships creditable to him — have founded 
and supported institutions for the public benefit of 
his country, and become not only the head of 
a Nazamut, but the principal supporter of the 
prosperity of Berhampoie and Moorshedabad. 
Instead of which he was contracted in his ideas to a 
degree. He only thought of self, and administered 
to it. 

He had some taste for painting, but a very de- 
praved one. T belie\e he employed a professional 
artist of some talent for a few years. But then he 
employed him, not in recording the history of his 
country, or in depicting field sports, or any work of 
importance, but simply in the illustration of his own 
person. 

I recollect seeing one picture of His Highness, 
dressed in silk stockings, a king’s mantle of ermine,* 
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a black Spanish hat and feathers, and in an attitude 
that made the spectator believe that he was going to 
jump down his throat. It certainly was a great 
curiosity in the way of art 

Hi? receptions were splendid, yet distressing. 
However, no more of this. The veil of oblivion 
must be thrown over the scene, and with a feelinn- 
of relief I turn to the brighter parts of his character. 
They did not come up to Sallust’s ideal: “Is mihi 
demum vivere et frui anima videfnr, qui, aliquo 
negotio intentus, prajclari facinoris ant artis bonm 
famam quarit." (“ He alone appears to me to live, 
and to . enjoy life, who, being engaged in aelivo 
scenes, seeks reputation by some famous action or 
some useful art.”) 

Still, notwithstanding his darkness of mind, I choor- 
fully bear testimony that there arc on record acts of 
his pecuniary munificence to the distressed survivors 
of old friends. Traits like these tend to show what 
might have been made of His Highness had hi, 
mmd been expanded by cducalion-his ideas en- 
larged and led into a right channel. But, mils 
superque. 
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facing the palace, is a very beautiful pile of buildings. 
These two edifices, with some others of less signifi- 
cance, are said to have cost upwards of sixteen lakhs 
of rupees. 

They are certainly magnificent buildings, befitting 
the dignity and position of the Nawab ; but altogether 
they ill accord with the confusion, filth, despicable 
houses and meanness of the city of Moorshedabad. 
The city was from 1704 till 1757 the capital of the 
province. 

IMost of the houses have only one story, and have 
tile roofs. The streets are narrow, and bordered on 
each side by open sewers, which are ns offensive 
to the eye and nasal organs as they are opposed to 
hygienic principles. 

The west bank of the river is ornamented and 
giaced by innumerable mosques and Hindoo temples, 
mostly in ruins, yet still beautiful even in tbeir 
decay. 

The flaunting golden minarets of the Itlusalman 
mosques, partially hid by an embroidered screen 
of elegant masonry, are frequently contrasted in 
close contact with the sombre Hindoo temples. 
The latter are plain, massy, and open on all 
sides, e- 

There is about Sloorshcdabad a remarkable defi- 
ciency of ghdfs for bathing purposes — steps cut in 
the bank being the only path to the water for 
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aWiition. There is however one, though scaicely 
worth mentioning, built of brick and cased with stone, 
but it is fast falling to decay. 

Along these apologies for ghats are seen the 
beautiful forms of the natives, — male and female 
indiscriminately mingled for bathing — washing their 
linen, and carrying away water for their daily 
consumption — a duty, though a liard one, invariably 
performed by the women. 

“ There you see the abstracted Brahmin half im- 
mersed in the water, where seated, he is silently 
repeating his prayers, and performing the accnstomed 
daily poojas ; nothing disturbs him or arrests his 
attention till his formalities are over. 

The forms of the native children of the age of five 
or six years are of the most perfect and beautiful 
mould and proportions. As they stand in their 
naked simplicity, gazing at you passing by, you 
would take them for beautiful anticjue statues, dug 
out of some ancient city, which had been scorched by 
fire. 

After clearing the pity and its suburbs, the usual 
monotonous bank and opposite chiir (sandbank) forms 
the only picture of the several reaches until you come 
to Bournea. • 

The whole adjacent country seems devoted to the 
culture of tho mulberry tree, of which the rich 
alluviaT soil throws up splendid crops. Large silk 
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fnclorie«, licro and there, vary tlic appearance of the 
land<c.ipo. 

*lth. In the evening arrived at Janjipoor. On the 
opposite hank of the river stands the silk residency. 
The dwcUing-honco seems a largo one, atid is sur- 
rounded by a handsome lawn, in which are planted 
some largo park-hko trees. A neat iron railing 
hounds the whole. 

On the west, opposite the rcMdcncy,isthedvclling- 
houso of Jtr. Massick, formerly a member of the 
cclehratcd Janjipoor "indigo concern, so long noted 
for the fine colour and superior roanufacturo of thfit 
valuable article of commerce. 

For the last few ye-irs the Janjipoor indigo 
concern has not produced the fine crops and superior 
yield of former years, which gave the Janjipoor mnrA 
such celebrity. The once opulent partners aro now 
scattered hero and there, many of them beginning 
the world afresh, after years of princely aflluenco 
and Eastern enjoyment. 

The Government tolls for passing up and down 
the river are taken at Janjipoor, and, being under 
judicious management, the collections have, some 
years, realised as much as 90,000 rupees. The toll 
is colleoied ostensibly for keeping the rivers clear of 
sandbanks and the passages through them always 
open and clear. Tho Bhagirathee, Jlatabanga and 

.JliilJfngee aie, I believe, the three rivcis. * » 
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A little beyond Janjipoor, to the west, the first 
glimpse of the hills is obtained. It took from day- 
light to 2 P.M. to reach Sootee, which is situated on 
the west bank of the river, on rather high ground, 
and fi;om the number of large boats there collected, 
it seems to be a place of considerable trade. It pos- 
sesses a factory, but not a very large one. Remained 
here a short time to obtain some necessaries for 
the boats, and then proceeded on again till nightfall. 

8tA. Started early in the morning and reached 
Jjaskapoor by about ten o’clock. The rest of the 
day was spent in getting into the big river, near the 
embrasure of which there were nearly si.'? hundred 
large boats jammed and huddled together the con- 
fusion may be within the reach of imagination, but 
is quite beyond description. 

The Gauges here is about three miles in width, 
and opens boldly to the eye ; the stream is pretty 
rapid. 

Here, I had an opportunity of witnessing that 
curious phenomenon, the mirage. A perfect repre- 
sentation of a most rapid current was beautifully 
distinct. It seemed to rush past like a mountain 
torrent at a distanceoftbreeorfourmi/es off; though 
aided by a field glass I could not detect the wllusion, 
but I must observe that the field glass was not a very 
good one. 

, At sunset we were obliged to make fast on the 
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tail of a cluir, or rather chain of churs, undulating 
like the prairies. 

9;/i. By daylight the men betook themselves to 
the pathway and continued for some time tracking 
slowly, by-and-bye a fine breeze springing up from 
the N.W. we made sail and had a delightful run of 
five or six miles ; but finding 1 was running away 
from breakfast, and seeing the hour hand pointing 
to eleven o’clock, we brought up and waited for our 
dog and cook boat, which soon overhauled us. 

I had purchased some fine mullets early in the 
morning, and after seeing the dogs comfortable and 
thoroughly cleaned, I commenced an attack on 
mullets, eggs, toast, coffee etc. 

After leaving the churs in the. morning, the river 
assumed a beautiful, clear, wide appearance, -not an 
island or sandbank to be seen, only one broad ripphog 
stream of two or three miles from shore to shore. 

By 2 F.M. the range of the Eaj Mahal hills became 
very perceptible. They had been visible the day 
before, but owing to the haze of distance it was 
fatiguing to the eye to endeavour to trace them, or 
their outline on the horizon. 

lOf/i. This morning the hills were very plain, and 
distinguishahly .variegated with alternate lierbagc, 
trees and shrubs, and the sun lit them up very 
prettily. 

The river seemed to extend from three ‘to four 
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miles. At about eleven o’clock, we readied the 
mouth of Begumgunge Cal. The factory is said to 
he about two coss distant from it. 

Despatched a letter to Bateman. 

L^y at the mouth of the Begumgunge kol, near to 
which is Neemtolah factoiy, carried on by Mr. 
Henshawe, formerly of theSeracoIe concern. 

At about 12 o’clock Bateman’s elephant, a pad 
one, reached the boat, and I started immediately for 
the factory. 

About half an hour’s ride brought me up to one 
of the neatest sporting lodges, and, I suppose, one 
of the best sportsmen, India ever produced. 

There never was, I suppose, a situation more 
favourably chosen os a point to diverge from, for 
every kind of sport, from the mighty elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, etc. down to the quail, than 
Begumgunge, which is within a short distance of 
the lulls, which form a beautiful background to the 
landscape. 

The hills are the abode of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, leopard, jackal, deer, pig, and a great variety 
of feathered game. 

"Begumgunge fhus commands, 'by its situafion, fbe 
whole of the Baj Mahal hills up to withift a short 
distance of Bhagalpoor, and is not f^ir from Malda 
and many other sporting stations 
. Of Iny host, I need only say he is a thorough 

s 2 
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upoitsmin, o\crj ono knoning tint wlicn they 
moot fiucli a min tlioj ate certiin of finding m 
o\ccllcnt compmion nnd a good follow 
Bitcnnn loft nothing to ho nislicd for in tho way of 
comfort and wolcoino I loft thoir hospitahlo .roof 
at about h r Jt on a fino moonlight night, and cross 
mg a chiir and ono or tno nullahs reached tho boat, 
after a four or five miles’ ride, supped, smoked a 
Mtiililla and rested 

Mr Bateman told mo he had formerly caiigi 
twolaoor thirteen elephants on the hills at a time 
when the Ilonourabto Company noro pajing a gooi 
pi 100 for them, but rotrcnolimont becoming tho order 
of tho day altered tho iirofits, and “ lo jou n’on vaut 
pas la clnndcllo ” 

Bateman stated that all tlio olopliants ho caught 
had marks of having been onco rpclaimcd Ho 
supposed they had perhaps escaped fiom our armies, 
or haa ing been left bcliind sick they had recovered, 
and, getting away from the zemindars, had taken 
up their habitat among tho lulls and mnltiphod 
A. circumstance vlnch rcndeis this conjecture 
probable is tint elephants are not naturallj inhabi- 
tants of hills, hut oi the plains Tho ago of the 
elephant*' is uni nown but is supposed to exceed 
a century 

ll//i Killed the first whole cpiail , weighed t oz 
1 dram * * 
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I "was nearly omitting to remark tliat the Haj 
Mahal hills are Inhabited by a tribe of Aborigines. 
They are a fine race of men, and hire themselves out 
in gangs for "work at the factories and all kinds of 
cultisratiou. 

Among the hills are many fertile vales, comprising 
two or three hundred acres of the richest black soil 
which has never been cultivated, perhaps, since the 
creation. Parts of these vales, especially the more 
swampy, are cultivated by a still more superior race 
of bill people, who pay for an extent of land equal 
to a hundred acres only a goat a year and a little 
jaggery. They are all spoitsmen, and particularly 
expert with the bow and arrow. 

12th. Reached the city of Baj Mahal at about 5 
o’clock, where Batexmvn’s elephants had already 
arrived. 

Here I found a large detachment of invalids home- 
ward hound from different corps. They occupied 
about fifty boats, and comprised about four hundred 
men. 

Although late in the day, I took a look at the 
ruins. They are the most massively built native 
work I ever saw, and are entirely overgrown with 
jungle. 

Here is also a burial-ground for Europeans, and 
seemed to contain a great number of tombs. 

• The* inhabitants of Raj Mahal appear to be most 
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^ualid and unhealthy, and had a kind of cadaverous 
hronze colour. How can they bo otherwise, residing 
in such a place as its depths are, teeming with 
malaria from the rankest vegetation and with the 
least circulation of air conceivable ? * 

13(/». Started in the morning on Batemans 
elephant for Peer Pahar, a village extending I should 
think fully three miles. 

Passed a few dilapidated buildings and a bridge 
cased with stone. The body of it seemed to be built of 
largo shingle, oval shaped, each one weighing about 
eight or ten maunds, embedded in strong mortar and 
apparently imperishable. The bridge was quite 
overgrown with jungle springing from the parapets 
on both sides. 

Where the village opened to the landscape a beau- 
tiful view was obtained. It was a sea of grass 
jungle extending to the foot of the hills, which ap 
peared about a mile off. 

The hills were beautifully lit up by the morning 
sun, and the sameness of the immense expanse of 
grass was diversified small bushes that marked 
the different lines of small nullahs which intersected 
the immense plain. Th^e nullahs are outlets of the 
jheels thSt extend along the plain at the foot of the 
hills. ^ 

Pnt np some deer and killed a doe, also sprang 
some few chickore and black partridge, hut did not 
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bag very many, Eeacbed the boats about 12 o’clock. 
In the evening took the dogs out iind shot several 
cliickore and black partridge. 

lAth, Started for Koddje, an uninhabited factory 
close.to the foot of the bills. 

The dak road nms throtJgh one of the most 
extensive jungles imaginable, tho abode of the 
rhinoceros and tiger. S.aw a herd of deer, a few 
pigs and peacocks, and came on the remains of a 
buffalo. 

When within two miles of the factory I was 
directed by tho descent and hovering of vultures to 
a deep junglo by tho side of a stagnant nullah, and 
beating it up, found n fresh carcase of a buffalo. 

Tho elephant gave notice of something on foot, 
passed the carcase and discovered the footmarks of a 
large tiger. After beating about for some quarter 
of an hour I noticed some tall grass moving, and 
soon getting a peep at bis majesty I fired. Tho shot 
told, hut did not stop him. Nevertheless 1 felt con- 
fident he was well hit. After a littlo further pursuit 
we found ourselves iu his immediate proximity. 
When W 0 perceived him he was down on his side, 
and evidently severely wounded. 

having halted and sketched him from tlm back of 
my pad elephant, and feeling snre ho was utterly 
disabled, I dismounted and treated liim as I loved 
Jiim. • 
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Slept at the factory. Had breakfast under a tree, 
after which I paid a visit to ilr. Darget, by whom 
I was entertained with true hospitality. 

■ nis bungalow is situated on a projecting hill close 
to the river. Sent back Bateman’s elephant, and 
took to boat again. Went ashore very soon after 
sunrise. The call of the chickorc was quite ridiculous, 
nothing else but “ chuckle chuckle,” from apparently 
hundreds of birds. The dogs stood them well, but 
the jungle was excessively deep, even close to the 
river. 

Killed six and a half brace — had some c'cccllent 
points — scent evidently a warm one. 

Came upon the marks of a tiger, quite fresh, so 
that ho must have very recently passed from tho 
jungle to tho river. Apprehensions not pleasant; 
novel thelc'is, I beat on, and altogotbcr had most ox- 
collcnt sport, and no undesirable encounter. 

AVeighed the chickorc, and found tho cocks IG and 
17 ounces, hens 13 and 1*1 ounces. 

"Whilst at Sicirec I was told that tho junglo fowln 
came dowi amongst the tame ones and fed with 
them, as did al«o tho peacocks and deer. 

The hyenas even entered the compound of the 
bungalow, and several of tho proprietor's dogs were 
severely wounded by them; one bad his ribs broken. 

Every report ngrceil that game of nil fcorf.s was 
most abundant there, and I nssurcslly had thc’oppor* 
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tunity of confirming the report by my own obser- 
vation. 

At Siciree there was a hill bamboo difierent to any 
I had ever seen before. It flowered and produced 
graio exactly similar to rice both in appearance and 
taste, but much richer in flavour. After flowering 
and maturing the seed the plantation dies off. 

The natives collected the rice from the trees at' 
Siciree and sold it at one rupee per maund. They 
say it flowers once in forty years, and in some paits 
where the species is more common they chronicle 
events by the occurrence. 

15M. Met with nothing of any consequence in the 
shape of game. 

1C?A. Ecached Patter Qntta where the rocks run 
to the water’s edge. On the extreme point and 
about half way up is a Hindoo temple of very plain 
architectuie. It is terraced and built close to the 
live rock, which peeps through the tangled cover in 
bold horizontal masses. Out of this rock is hollowed 
a cave where the priest blows his shell, which rever- 
berates through the hills and over the surface of the 
waters. 

lAxr ihrmf en-iSranuu' dr dAw cwvif, pku'uvf oir 
a parapet, which forms one side of the entrance to 
it, are different symbols of the superstition of the 
Hindoos. Towering above, the rock beetles, and the 
■foliagb shadows the idols of darkness and error. 
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w’liicli Room ns it wore to shrink in sleepy obscurity 
flora the brightness and beauty of day. The deep 
shadows that enveloped the side of the hill on which 
was situated this retreat of Hindoo idolatry, thicw 
around them an obscurity only relieved by the gharp 
outlines of the temple and the bold markings of the 
projecting rocks. 

The brahmin was a stout, fat and rather power- 
ful man, and notwithslanding that he was evidently 
in tho enjoyment of the good things of this world he 
did not hesitate to crave aims. 

This point or spur runs to the watei’s edge, and the 
communication is cutoff fiom the main bankhy a cal 
which winds round tho bottom of the continuous hill. 

Came opposite tho well-known Colgong rocks, 
which every person passing up and do\vD the river 
delineates in their sketch books, writes about in 
verses, and whore they spend a little while in shoot- 
ing pigeons. These rocks are divided into three 
ranges, but the middle channel is never attempted, 
there being plenty of river room on each side. In 
general contour they are conical, and look as if they 
had been thrown up by a volcano. 

Tbe rocks are very massive, and the geological 
formatioDoiB argillaceous limestone. The rocks, some 
twenty feet from the base, are covered in the 
interstices by jungle of a rich foliage and colour. 
Clouds of blue pigeons which inhabit the crfevices» 
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vary the sameness of unoccupied space by their 
circling flights. During the lains the current rushes 
tlirongh the difierent channels with the velocity of a 
cataract, aud roaring, breaks fiercely against the 
rocky .bosom in surging waves. 

Tlic navigation in an immanagoabic budgero past 
thetic rocks during the rains is a task of no ordinary 
danger, owing to the currents setting off from the 
banka which trend towards them. If the boat slionld 
^'jjercliancc bo earned against them, certain destruction 
would bo the consequence. They arc tlio Scylla and 
Obarybdia of the Ganges. 

Anchored at night at the nroutli of the kol 
(cj’ook) running up to Bhagalpoor — distance eighteen 
miles. 

The alligators of the magar species rose in groat 
numbers, and wore of enormous size. One that 
projected his rugged outline above tljo surface of the 
stream could not be less than twenty-five or thirty 
feet in Icngtli. 

Some fislicrraen had caught a large flat fish whicli 
had lost its tail. Its mouth was placed undemeath, 
and altogether it resembled a flounder, except that 
it was more circular. The liead v.a3 placed about 
one third on the body, the outside or circular fin 
extended all round and in front. It had l»con 
liarjK>oncd. Tlio natives ate it, and considered it 
quite rt delicacy. 
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ISth. Eeached Bliagalpoor at about 12 o’clock. 

The station is very bigli, and the houses of the 
different authorities, civil and military, are at a very 
respectable distance from each other. « They are 
picturesque, gentlemanly looking domiciles, ■with 
beautiful la-wu and park-like scenery around them. 
Here is a corps of hill rangers composed entirely of 
Paharees or highlanders, rather an undersized set of 
men, but very compact, and are said to be excellent 
soldiers. Like their brethren, however, of the hills / 
they are slaves to spirits wherever obtainable. 

The highlanders are proverbial for £lth and dirt, 
and have none of the industry necessary for a proper 
cultivation of the soil, and only grow maize, a few 
plantains and such crops as require little or no 
attention. 

The headmen of the hill villages receive from 
Government a monthly stipend, or black mail, meant 
as a quietus to the people under their control, and 
for the protection also of the dal^, etc. "With this 
object also, a certain portion of land at the foot of the 
hills 'U’as marked out and assigned them for cuhiva- 
tion, free of rent; but their natural habits were 
against even this exertion, and they sublet the land 
that wast cleared to any one -who chose to cultivate 
it, being perfectly satisfied with the small rent thus 
obtained. The land was given them for the i)urposo 
of getting it cleared ; but even those portiofis that 
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were rcedcTcd fit for Imsbandry by tbc felUng of 
trees and bnslies were left to nature’s overrunning 
sylvan bounties. Consequently, tlic Government 
made attempts to resume the lands. ETow far they 
Aviil bo feucccssful may issue forth hereafter perhaps 
from the womb of time. 

The bills arc loiown to contain coal, and arc 
supposed to bo rich also-in metallic ores. As yet 
Government does not ecem to have directed mneh 
attention to the subject. 

Owing to the proximity of the big river, coal 
obtainable from those hills would be an immense 
advantage to the Indian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 

I believe two officers were sent to examine and 
report on the probability of coal, but they came to 
no satisfactory result about it, 

I3bugalpoor is a militaiy sbation on tlio Ganges, 
lo t miles from MoorshcdabTid and about 35 miles 
from Monghicr. It is a handsome and flourishing 
town, with a population of about 30,000. Tlio 
country is well diversified by hill and dale, and the 
roads are as beautiful as they are excellent. 

After getting clear of the succession of small 
cmftjcncos on which the civiliaii.s' houses arewbuilt on 
the S.E. side of the town, the roads are most 
supcrl) — wide enough to turn a four-in-haud on. 
'Vlic lands on each side arc iu the highest state of 
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cultivation, not a weed or buncli of grass to "be seen 
anywhere. 

The crops on the ground in November were rice, 
an immense quantity of halgah for feeding cattle, 
the castor oil plant, mustard for the sake of ijie oil, 
indigo in seed, bringal and tobacco. Opium is also 
cultivated to a great extent. 

22nd. The country around is so highly cultivated 
that no game can harbour securely. Near some old 
tanka, fringed -with bushes, I shot a few grey par- 
tridges. They were very small although old birds; 
weight about seven and a half ounces, about half the 
weight of the chickore, to which bird they are in 
every particular alike as regards plumage, savo m 
the colour of the breast. 

Bhagalpoor sports a racket court and a race- 
course, both, I believe, well adapted for their 
respective purposes. 

I was received wdth the welcome expected of my 
friend James, who inhabited a very pretty, cheerful, 
seven-roomed house situated on an eminence close to 
the river. The lawns were in beautiful order, and 
so richly and tastily planted with trees, among 
which the fir, larch and a drooping willow-looking 
tiec called the tyrol were most conspicuous. The 
undulations of the lawn wero quite English, and the 
most perfect antipode.*) to the flat, shut-out appear- 
ance of the plains around IJcrhainpore or Calcutta- 
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Avenues of trees led from the house to the entrance 
gates, tlie n\ er side being open 

A beautiful mosque on the noith side, deserted 
but still in.good preservation, added a finish to the 
edgej3f the grounds, and gave them quite an oriental 
appearance 

The absence of an} sort of jungle about my 
friends house and grounds, the neatness and taste 
displayed m all the household economy, both gas 
trouomic and otherwise, with the welcome and 
happiness of meeting with old friends, connected 
•with the happiest benedictions on botli sides, rendered 
rav stay and daily converse dunng the period of mj 
visit most enchanting 

One of the principal features in the compound vas 
a splendid 1 ennol for bounds , alas, no longer 
tenanted by that noble dog ’ A disease baffling 
medicines, care, and c%crything cleo earned off 
thirteen or fourteen couples of hounds un^^alIcd for 
selection and merit 

The country docs not look like a good hunting 
one, but the little opportunity I had of judging 
may render this opinion erroneous 

The pack -was the sole propert} of m} fnend, who 
is ^is celebrated for his ndmg, hunting with hounds, 
and c\ory other sporting qualit} , as for his coniiMal, 
fricndlj and gentlemanl} disposition 
. 2-ltk Took lca^o of Jamc<? after breakfast, ind 
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set off on tlie return trip at about eleven o’clock. 
“Wind N-W. Reached Siciree. Had some successful 
shooting. 

25M. In the morning arrived at !Raj Mahal. 
Remained here and sketched the ruins. ^ 

26f/i. Examined the ruins very minutely.* Their 
massiveness is quite ridiculous. They are said to 
have been built by Akbar, and very probably Tvero 
thus constructed for defence. The wells are of 
enormous size and close to the river, though probably 
when constructed they were in the centre of tho 
building, and the river at a considerable distance, 
otherwise they are most unaccountably situated. Tho 
most ancient parts of the remaining ruins are about 
six feet in thickness, and in any other country but 
India must have defied time to overthrow them. Tlio 
soil has betrayed them. 

There appears to be more mortar than brick in 
their composition, and tho ruins fall in immense 
massive blocks that no power can break up. I do not 
think that even dynamite would make much impres- 
sion on them. 

It is worth observing that the bricks, like tho«o 
used by the Romaus, are very tlilii, and rc'cniblo- 
tiles mor^ than bricks according to our notion. 

Tlicre is an Iinainbarra still remaining, overlooking 
the river, and .altboiigb small it is very beautifully 
executed. 
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A portion of it is built with black marble ; the 
TQUsjid is of white marble, the panels being covered 
with words from the Kuran in Arabic. The letters 
are deeply cut out and filled with some black cement. 
The Vhole of this part appears rather modern, 
perhaps about the time of Siraj*nd-Daula. 

The jungle is excessively dense, and here and 
there in the midst of it, and about the outskirts, 
appear most beautiful gateways. 

Some Europeans have dug about the KhazSna 
Khana, but I believe unsuccessfully. 

The building is much too massy to be broken into 
for treasure ; and the want of data, and the names 
oven of what the buildings were intended for, throw 
obstacles in the way not to be overcome in fact. 
A man must spend a fortune to find one, or oven 
have the slightest chance in the digging line. 

The Smiths, Thomsons and Browns of the 
European regiments stationed in the country have 
all, as they passed through, registered their names 
on the ruins, some in capitals, others in round 
hand, etc. 

' The Bengalees also have displayed the same 
penchant of having it knowm that they ha^ visited 
the ruins. Tliey certainly excite attention — very 
general attention. • 

Tlie style of the gafe^roys is very beautiful. 

I sincerely trust no second Elgin will ever think 
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of removing- these Jandmarlcs of the once extensive 
and beautiful palace of the city of Raj Mahal. 

The natives are much given to drinking toddj, ^ 
Tvliich, being most abundant, is of course Very cheap. 
The grog shops are situated on clean tert-aces, 
and there one may see the natives sitting and 
imbibing, but looking more like as if they were 
taking medicine than having a flare-up in a pot- 
house. They are squalid and wretched in appear- 
ance, dirty and most decidedly hard-drinkers. 

Such are the ruins of Raj Mahal as they appeared 
to mo, and such are its inhabitants. 

I observed that a Mr. Lamb had converted a 
portion of the ruins into a factory, and another 
portion into an accommodation bungalow for the 
assistants during the manufacturing period. 

He had no lands on the Raj Mahal side of the 
river, and seems to have built this factory to work 
off his produce on the opposite side of the river. 
The water for the use of the factory was drawn 
by buckets from one of the ancient wells which was 
sixty feet deep. 

The factory is one of the most ruinous-looldng 
concerns I ever saw. ‘Whether it is the same for 
the proprietor in the rupee lino, I know not. In 
its midst, t<to, I observed an old burial ground, 
mosques etc. Yet still it meets the eye as a ruin, 
and this combination of tlic modern adoption*' rendeVs 
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it still more ridiculous as a ruin. I do not like suela 
transmutations. 

27///. ItV^eighed at dawn. Made fifty-eiglit draw- 
ings during the montli. 

Of* Raj Mabal little is known prior to the year 
1649, except that it had been the scat of the vice- 
royalty of the whole of Bengal. Subsequent 
occurrences liave made us better acquainted with 
it. Here it was that Siraj-ud-Daula reluctantly 
halted whilst on his way from Moorshedabad to 
Patna, where be hoped to find an asylum with 
Law de Lauriston after bis disastrous defeat at 
PJassey — more correctly Palisl. His boatmen, worn 
out by fatigue and exertion, would proceed no 
further, and the terror stricken and disguised viceroy, 
accompanied by two companions, sought for refuge 
during the night amongst the ruins. As fate would 
have it so, be was recognised in the morning 
by an old fakir whose cel! be approached. His 
old acquaintance ostensibly extended him friendly 
hospitality. But having good reason to remember 
that His Highness had twelve months previously 
deprived him of his aural appendages, smarting still 
under the recollection, and stimulated by the hopes 
of reward, he betrayed him to the Commandant 
Meer'Cossim, Meer Jaffiers son-in-law. His High- 
ness was soon captured and treated with great 
fndignity. Back to Moorshedabad the crest-fallen 
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Prince was liurried, and as a felon he was ushered 
into the presence of his supplanter in his own palace. 
He appealed on his hnees to the new Nahoh for 
mercy and for time for ablution and prayen iVlI was 
in vain. He was stabbed by Meeran, son of Sleer 
Jaffier, a youth of seventeen Thus died the tyrant 
Siraj-ud-Daula in his twentieth year. His mangled 
remains were afterwards paraded through the city 
of Moorshedabad on an elephant. 

It was whilst Shah Jehan wielded the throne of 
Delhi, and knowing how he obtained and held ih 
and being fearful lest some of the scions of the 
blood royal might envy him, and be led to relievo 
him of the cares of state before the gods had 
gatheied him to their bosom, that he wisely de* 
termined to delegate some of his authority to others. 
-Accordingly he bestowed upon his son Suja the 
Subahdarship of Bengal, and upon a relative named 
Shasta Khan that of Bchar. 

Suja established the seat of his government at 
Raj Mahal, wliiclj, according to ancient records, would 
seem to have been previously called Akhar-nagnr, ie. 
city of Akhar. 

Ho there built a magnificent palace, which w’ould 
appear by the remaiuB to have been fortified. Ho 
also strengthcised and beautified the city in every 
way as became a munificent prince. 

It would seem as if tho ri%cr at that time mustr 
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have run at some coBsiderable distance from the city. 
I infer this from the existence of wells of an 
immense depth built on -what is now the very edge 
of the rivdr. They still remain, strange to say, in 
perfect condition, shrouded by trees and nature’s 
lining. 

Since writing the above I find that Major B. H. 
Golebrooke, in hia account of the course of the 
Ganges, relates examples of the rapid filling up' 
of some of its branches, and the excavation of new 
channels, where the number of square miles of soil 
removed in a short time (the column of earth being 
114 feet high) was truly astonishing. Forty square 
miles, or 25,000 acres, are mentioned ns having been 
carried away, iu one place, in the course of a few 
years. 

During Suja’s viceroyalty a fire destroyed a 
great portion of the city, the public baths, and also 
considerably injured the palace. 
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‘ Si Bonia: fucns, romano vivito more. 

Si fuena alibi, mvjIo sicut ibi ” — Atniiosttcs Jostjp u 

“ If you are at Borne, live aa they do at Romo , if elsewhere, live 
as they do there ’ 


To MAiturov— (A Confidential Epistle) 

My DEAR MArsnoK, 

I tbinl: my last letter was from the Hurricane Island, 
relating to tlie game laws and sport on that spot on the 
chart,” since leaving which I have been in a complete whirl 
of ill'health, sea delays, and all the diabolicala that a man 
usually IS afflicted with when confined for nearly siz months 
in a room eight feet by nine and n half I really never will 
during my life, unless I cannot help it, ever again enter one 
of those dimensions 

But let mo collect my thoughts, and tell you something 
about England since my reaching it, which, from our 
crosses and jostles during the voyage, I never expected to 
rcjicii alive 

More dead than living, I landed at Margate^and posted 
off wjthout delay to that great Babylon — London, travel 
ling through that beautiful country, that garden of England 
— Keijt 
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The crops were all golden, standing on the ground, and 
cutting, save oats, very partial indeed 

How my heart (sick as I felt) did jump and kick against 
my ribs, as I whirled past barley, and wheat, and beans, and 
clover, and young swedes, and all the crops, — ^0 clean, so 
weedless, so rich in appearance, and then my thoughts 
wandered farther, and I felt very anxious to know what they 
held besides 

I am now looking at your phiz and tip tops, hanging up m 
the best room in my cottage It ifl flanked with skins and 
horns, and shooting gear is liberally strewed around it My 
black and tan setter, “ Prussia,” is lying at your feet, fast 
asleep, and the two pointers arc “ extended ” before the fire 
Your humble sitting by a brisk one, clad in black velvc* 
teen shooting dress, changing my shot from “ Cross” No 7 
to No 5 , and you have exactly the whole scene as it exists 
in England— general fcnonal appearance rather cadaverous 
than otherwise 

Since shooting commenced, I have shown up altogether 
better than I previously had reason to expect The season 
has been a late one for birds, and in some counties the 
shooting was generally put off It was so in the part 
of “Wiltshire where my interest lay 

Tho morning of the 12th opened on me re-shouldering a 
gun in merry old England “ Pilot ’ and “ Eoss ” were with 
the D— y— tt keeper, but dogs were not v anting (for my 
friend bad excellent ones), or a more birdy-Iooking country I 
nc\er set eyes on 

I was elated and light hearted, and light-sided enough for 
our pursuit, but I must confess that, finding myself placed 
among goodT sportsmen, good shots, qmle on thetr oten croic, 
I felt nervous at setting off, added to this, my fneu^ had 
a sovereign contempt for cvetyUiing Indian, and considered 
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that even English money became currency, and depreciated 
by translation to Hmdnstan 

One or two first shots that got up to my companions were 
knocked over with a smartness and ease (jnite astounding, 
still tending somewhat more to my discomfiture and nervous- 
ness^ I soon forgot everything else but the delight of the 
scene, and my eye had been completely taken out by a black 
setter belonging to my fnend G — whose style of hunting 
and heating his ground I thought as good a thing as ever I 
had witnessed My moment came to him, for he stood dead 
on a hare, seated in a thin tuft of clover, just a step m front 
of me I heard a low mutter of “ kick her out,” or something 
like it , and out she went, and purled over The dog was 
down charge while loading, when he moved to another 
point , the bird did not lie a second, and it was well I played 
up ^uick, getting a double shot, and kilhng handsomely 
The steadiness of the dog was beyond praise, and I made 
up my mind to beg, borrow, or steal him, if money would 
not purchase him He became my property that evening, 
over a jug of good brown ale He is a sure dog at everj - 
thing , but I never saw his like for a pheasant, either for 
point, drawing, or pushing him 
I killed two brace and a half of long tails, and a brace of 
Lares, the first day to him He is a breast high dog and 
not to be tired 'What a capital dog for the woods he will be 
next year I 

Eighteen years, Marroion, 13 much too long to stay from 
connections and friends, and such a length of time breaks 
the union completely bach is my case some are dead, 
some scattered, and those that are left greatly changed 
I have found, and still do find, great difficulty m getting 
a day’s shooting from strangera , and without leave, you can- 
not stir off a footpath * 

By the new law, the old cerhfitato ijuahhes jon to kill 
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game, suliject to tlie law of trespass, the seventy of which^ 
IS increased In the olden time, a personal service of pro- 
hibition off grounds, farms and all lands was necessary 
(separate ones from each farmer), before an information for 
trespass would lay. By the present law, a man can be taken 
off the land at once, and brought before the magistrate, to 
suffer the penalty, at the same time being subjected to all 
the insult and insolence of such people, from which the law 
cannot protect you As an instance, I heard of a gentleman 
that got off his liberty by not knowing the country, and 
was subjected of course to the penally, for common trespass, 
of two pounds Before he conld regain his right of road, 
four more obstructions were encountered, all of which were 
brought forward, and penalty awarded in spite of the 
gentleman’s explanation, both on the ground and before the 
bench, that the latter was only caused by his endeavouring 
to regain his road. No, — the law had been broken and the 
law must be vindicated 
What think you of this state of things ’ 

Notwithstanding the amount of caloric I may bo supposed 
to have brought home with mo, I find the weather very cold, 
and the people more so, making ono think that after all 
India IS a very fine country. 

Oh, the chill wind breezes! and tho faces of the people 
look as if they would ent tho throat of the north wind if 
they met it Shut up m my cottage for tho last week, 
without even the pleasure of a largo room to swear in, I 
haao only during the period named killed ono rabbit, and 
that was m a slmco of rain, and at tho bottom of a long 
mead, ono of mj own fields Tor this miquity, I had to do 
pcncnco to tkb doctor 

Ble°3 mj tweezers, hero comes a letter from an old Indian 
acquaintance' “W you (Link it worth jonr while trjing 
the coicrts ogam come quickly ns I haie news of n coc^ ” 
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There is something in an Indian residence, whether short 
or long, that imparts a genial warmth to European breasts 
aei er to he eradicated, and gives a more open, generous tono 
to them than (perhaps) any other country in the world, 
the like is cot to bo expected m this land of cold ram and 
chiljy features unless from an Indian 
I had sighed and fretted myself to dddle strings in the 
wish of meeting an Indian that I had some knowledge of 
The London season was over, at Cheltenham, I was unlucky 
in not meeting any, and Bath only furnished those of tho 
years 1810 and Id, quite another sort of people from my 
time By tho greatest chance and the greatest good luck I 
was told that a gentleman who had been m India during 
1824 and 25, and was acquainted with me, having heard 
that I was m tho ancient and pleasant city of King Bladncl, 
would bo roost happy to sco me, and give mo a turn at hia 
covers Although unablo to bring him at all clearly to my 
recollection, I was not inclined to bo ceremonious, par- 
ticularly when such a welcome and prospect lay beforo mo, 
so in went tho grinder into a shandy dan, and a seven milo 
spin along tho road brought mo to a fine mined abbey 
situated on his property, and belonging to tbo gentleman 
wbo'^o covets I was proceeding to beat 
I was welcomed with a hearty welcome and also a 
substantial breakfast, and m my worthy host I recognised a 
gentleman, who had como to India in tho military service, 
and had only dono duty with tho C5th Native Infantry at 
Barrackporo m 182i or 5, and almost immcdiatelj returned 
for ever to his native country A mutual friend in that 
^corps had introduced him to mo when a denizen of Calcutta, 
and a couple of visits wero the mo«t he \vcr paid rao 
there 

Tho warmth of tho reception riveted *lho first link in the 
chiijn of affections, for as jet, cold England and I wore 
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almost as Jew and Samaritan, and I could not refrain 
exclaiming to myself there 13 no parallel in any country to 
these effects on the human constitution Once touch the 
Indian shore, and a sparh is lit up m the breast of man of 
kindly and honest unaffected recollection ntfver to he 
eradicated No time, no place, no circumstances can destroy 
this ever sparkling meteor I pretend not to assert that in 
the heart there existed not these friendly dispositions and 
feelings originally , but that there is something in a visit 
to India that warms them into life and preserves their 
verdure 

I find that the farmers are the only people I can look to 
Mith any certainty for a day’s sport They aro very ready 
to grant it, unless forbidden by the terms of their leases 
Many of them now preserve and shoot not only over their 
own lands, but those of others — and such aro tho men I was 
among in Wiltshire , and I will say for them that I never 
met men so anxious to show you sport and hospitality ns tho 
Wiltshire farmers 

Being in tho neighbourhood of the DuVos — most of them 
nro nag-eyed chaps, and bruise with tho hounds — ono of 
them, a deuced hard riding fanner, whilst staying with mo a 
night, happened dunng tho evening, as ho was changing 
and twisting his cigar, to catch a glimpso of your portrait 
“ Oh * ” said he, “ my bit of pink where do you come from ? 
I thmk you arc a good ’un by your Os ” But tho tone, tho 
way, tho twinkle of the eye, as ho brought out tho word 
“ Os, was positively tho best thing I ever heard or saw 

I have come to an end of my paper, and theroforo bid 
adieu to jom and this desultory acranT Slay ncivcft 
protect jou!* 

Yours, * 

GEoariE Trioocr 
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Note A , 4 

It may bo interesting to say a few words respecting the 
ilogttl empire daring a period prior to and snbseqncnl to 
onr connection with India They will tend to confirm what 
I hare said respecting Asiatic despotisms, and also to show 
that wo were morally justified in the steps we took to put an 
end to them 

Without attempting to depict the scenes of anarchy and 
treachery, lawless rapine, and wholcsnlo massacres, flaying 
and impaling alive, and other modes of torture, the follow- 
ing lines will show how tho claims of legitimacy and primo- 
geniture were regarded by those who administered justice 
with the sword 

From tho rcigu of Solim, sou of tho victorious ALbar, who 
asccudcd tho ilirouo in 1G05, to tliatof Shah ^Uum, who died 
m 1800, only two instances can bo found where tho rightful 
heir ascended the throne of tho Moguls 

Selim nas succeeded by Ins third eon Khnrrcn Shah, who 
took the title of Shah Jehnn or King of the World, and 
reigned Hurt) eight years Shah Jehnn becoming prostrate 
with sickness in lGo7, his four sons broke into revolt 
ngainat his authority, and fought between themselves for the 
succession Aurungzebo, tho youngest, joined his forces 
with those of Morad against their eldest brother, whom 
thej defeifed and slew Soon afternards Aaruugzebo pat 
both Morad and Dira to death, and dethroned his father, who 
(bed in ICG > ^ 

Aurungzebe died at Ahmednagar, in rebruary 1707, after 
a rc^ga of forlj-nmo years, chicQi rcmjykablo for perfidy, 
hyjKicrisj and bloodshed. Kj Lis will ho divided his 
« po«‘'C*3ion3 among his sons Ho was succeeded by his 
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second son Batadnr Shall, who died after a short reign of 
fi^o years 

Tho nest emperor was Jehandar Shah, eldest son of the 
preceding emperor, and reigned eighteen months He is one 
example of a rightful heir ascending tho throne Tluring the 
period alluded to His first act was to put to death alV the 
princes of the blood royal 

His brother rerochsir succeeded and reigned sis years 
He was a weah indolent prince and owed his elevation to 
tho exertions of two brothers Housscin Ah, and Abdalla 
Khan, who afterwards blinded him, and then put him to 
death 

Huffeich ul Virjat, a grandson of Bahadur Shah, was nett 
raised to the dignity by the two brothers above mentioned , 
but was murdered by them after reigning three months 

Hia brother Buffeih nl Bonlat was next proclaimed, hut 
died, or was killed, m a few days 

Muhammad Shah, son of Jehandur, and grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, was next proclaimed emperor in 1719, and 
no doubt prolonged his own life hy depriving the two 
tyrannical brothers of theirs 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Prince 
Ahmed Ahmed Shah, after reiguing six years, was blinded 
and then deposed in 1754, and a grandson of Aurungzehe 
was raised to the throne, by tho title of Alamgir the Second 

If kings fated so, we may guess, but can never truly 
realise, the condition of the helpless poor 


Note B , jxiffe i8 
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to tlie charge of pedantry m not adopting the stereotyped 
usage of English authors of known repute, yet I feel 
eonacions that to adhere to such usage is only to perpetuate 
error, conse<iuently I have adopted a mode of spelling which 
I conceive ts best calculated to enable an English reader to 
pronounce them with tolerable correctness, and the young 
Hmdustam scholar to perceive at once their etymological 
meaning 

It IS a common query “ What’s in a name ’ ” I have found 
the name Siraj ud Daula spelt Suraja Eowlah, Surajah 
Dowlah, Surajeo Dowlah, Sirajee ul Dowlah If the spelling 
of a name is of no consequence so long as it indicates the 
person meant, then why not adhere to the more Christian 
appellation of Sir Roger Dowler, under which the tyrant 
figured in some of the newspapers and chronicles of the 
day, in London, about the year 1757 ’ 

In such an appellation no Arabic or Hindustani scholar 
could recognise the meaning of the uum®, viz, lamp or sun 
of the state And it is more than likely that had His 
Highness beca so addressed, he would have threatened to 
impale the speaker, as he threatened Jlr Watts, our resident, 
for a much more trivial offence 

The Editoh 


Note C page 72 

The general reader will perceive that my estimate of Ah 
Verdi Khan’s character is at variance with that which is 
generally given of him Although I have read of “ the quiet 
vulo of Ah Ycrdi Khan, a prince alike wis^ liberal and 
humane,” yet I sec no reason to niter what I have said 
respecting him I 

The following quotation from a work published at Iho 
• beginning of the present century will speak for itself — - 
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“All Verdi Khan, a Tartar of ohscnre birth, hnt of excel- 
lent talents, had succeeded to the government of Bengal, by 
the disposal of Surfuraz Khan, the son of his patron and 
protector His views were scarce crowned with success, 
before his province was invaded by a large body orJIahrattas, 
excited to the undertaking by the crafty Nizam nl Meolk 
His resistance was gallant and far exceeded his apparent 
means , but he must have been subdued by superior 
numbers, if he had not resorted to treachery and assassina- 
tion — a resource which habit rendered familiar and a false 
religion authorised Baakur Pandit, the l^fahratia general, 
was deluded into an interview, and fell n nctiza to the su 
penor cunning and villany of the successful All Verdi Khan 
Indian writers eulogise Aurungzebo for his “justice 
clemency, learning, and various other virtues ” Tot what 
are the real facts of the caso^ He dethroned hie father, 
murdered not only his brothers, but every one whoso 
power or influence he had cause to dread Of his rapa- 
cious and oppressiTo administration we have an authentic 
account in a letter addressed to him by bis Commander in- 
chief, tho Eajah Jesswunt Sing, of which the following 
IS an extract — 

“ Durmg your llnjesty’s reign many have been alienated 
from tho empire, and further loss of territory must neces- 
sarily follow, since devastation and rapine now iinnorsally 
prevail without restraint 

“ Your subjects arc trampled under foot, and every proi mco 
of your empire is unpovetiahcjl , ds^y.u.l'j.U'iw and 

difficulties accumulate 'When indigence has rcacbcd tbc 
babitation of the sovereign and his princes, what can bo tba 
condition of iho nobles? As to Iho soldiorj, tboy are in 
murmurs , tlie mcrjbants complaining, tbo Sltibamraadnn'* 
discontented, the Hindoos dcstitntc, and mnltitodcs of 
people wretched eicn to the wont of tlioir nightly meal, 
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aro lieating tlioir hcojlg ibronglioni the day in desperation 
How can tho digmtj of the sovereign bo preserved, wlio 
employs Ins poorer m exacting heavy Irilnifcs from a people 
Urns miscrahly reduced ? 

“If youi; mnjcslj places anj faith m those boohs, bj 
distinction called divmo, yon will thcro ho instructed that 
God 13 tho God of all manVind, not the God of the Muham- 
madans alone Tho Pagan and the 3 Iu««alman arc equally 
in Ins presence 

“DiatincUona of colour aro of Ills ordination 

“It 18 Ho who gives existence In yonr temples, to His 
name tho voice is rai«cdm prayer, m a house of image**, 
where tho bell is shahen, still Ho ii> the object of adoration 
To ulify tho religion or customs of other men is to set at 
nought tho pleasure of tho Almighty M’bon wo deface a 
picture, wo naturally incur tho resentment of tho painter, 
and justly has tho poet said, “Presume not to arraign or 
scrutmizQ tho vanous works of power divine ' 

“In fine, tho trilutoyou demand from tho Hindoos is 
repugnant to justice It is equally foreign from good -^lohcy, 
as it must impoverish llio country ■Moreover, it is an 
innovation, and nii infringement of the laws of llmdiistin 
But if zeal foe jour own religion hath induced jou to deter- 
mine upon tho measure, tho demand ought, by tho rules 
of equity, to have been mildo first upon Pnmsing, who 13 
esteemed tho principal among tho Hindoos, then let jour 
well wisher bo called upon, with whom you will have less 
ditTicnUy lo ciicounlci, but to torment ants and flics is 
unworthy of a heroic or generous mind It is wonderful 
that the minister*! of your government should have ncglcclcl 
to instruct your Ifajccly in the rules of rAtilndo and 
honour ’ 

Tho best insight into the character ^of AuruiioZd® 
pcrhnjf '3 to bo olitaiucd from his onn writings 
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Xho following letters to his sons are so ospressiYO of the 
agony winch must always accompany even successful guilt, 
and arc so instructs 0, that no apology will be needed for 
their insertion here They are taken from, ‘ Waring,’ page 

20a 


AuntI^Qz^nE to Azm Shah 

Health to thee ’ my heart is near thee Old ago is 
armed, weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken 
all my members I came a stranger into this world, and a 
stranger I depart I know nothing of myself, what I am, or 
for what I am destined The instant which passed m power 
hath only left sorrow hehmd it I have not been the guar- 
dian or protector of the empire My valuable time has been 
passed vainly Ih(idafationinmyon'ndutlh'ng\conmence\, 
huthxs ghums light nas Mnseen hj mj dm sight Ltfe is 
not lasting, there is no vestige of departed breath, and 
hopes from futuntg ate lo$i The fever has left me, but 
nothing of me remains but skm and bones Hy son [Earn 
Bukhsh], though gone to Beejapoor, is still near, and thou 
ray son art nearer The worthy of esteem Shah Alum is far 
distant, and my grandson, Azeem Ooshan, is arrived near 
Hindustan The camp followers, helpless and alarmed, are, 
like myself, full of affliction, restless as the quicksilver 
Separated from their lord, they know not if they have a 
master or not 

I have brought nothing into this world, and, except 
the infirmities of man, carry nothing out I have n 
dread of saliation and uith nJiat torments I mag le 
punished * * 

Though I have strong reliance on the mercies and bqjmty 
of God, yet regarding my acUons fear wdl not quit me, but, 
when I am gone, reflection will not remain 
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Como then what may, I hare launched my vessel to the 
waves Though Providence will protect the camp, jet, 
regarding appearances, the endeavours of my sons arc 
indispensahlc Give my last prayers to my grandson [Bedar 
BukhtJ, wljom I cannot see, hut the desire affects me Tho 
Begum [Ins daughter] appears afflicted, hut God 13 the only 
judge of hearts The foolish thoughts of women produce 
nothing hut disappointment Farewell* Farewell 


To PaiNCE Kam BoKiisn 

lily son neatest to my heart , though m the height of my 
power, and by God’s permission, I gave jou advice, and 
tool, with yon the greatest pains, yet as it was not the 
Bivmo will, you did not attend with the ears of compliance 
Now, I depart a stranger, and lament my own insignidcanco, 
what docs it profit mo? 1 carry with me the fruits of my 
sms and imperfections* Surprising Providence I I came 
hero alone, and alone I depart Tho leader of this caravan 
hath deserted me The fever which troubled mo for twelve 
days his left me Wherever I look I sec nothing but the 
Divinity My fears for tho camp and followers are great, 
but, alas, I know not inyselfl My back is bent uith 
ucakness, and my feet have lost the power of motion The 
breath which rose is gone, and left not even hope behind it 
I have committed numerous crimes, and know not with what 
punishment I may he seized Though the protector of 
mankind will guard the camp, yet enro is also incumhent on 
the faithful, and nij sons W hen I was alive, no care was 
fiikcn, and non I am gone tho consequences msy be guessed 
Thc^guatdiauslnp of a people 13 a trust by God committed 
to my sons Aztm Shah is near, be cautions that none of 
the faithful are slain, or Ihcir miseries full on mj head I 
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resign you, vour mother and son, to God, as I myself om 
going The agonies of death como fast upon me 

Bahadur Shah is etill TThero ho ms, and his son is arrived 
near Hindustan Bedar Bnkht is m Guzorat Hyat ul 
Nissa, who has beheld no afifeclion of time till n(\w, is full of 
sorrows 

Kegard the Begum as without concern Odipooreo, your 
mother, was a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany 
me in death , but everything has its appointed time 

The domestics and courtiers, however deceitful, yet may 
not ho ill treated It is necessary to gam your views by 
gentleness and art Extend your feet no longer than your 
shirt 

The complaints of the unpaid troops are as before 
Data Shehoh, though of much judgment and good under- 
standing, settled large pensions on his people, but paid them 
ill and they were for ever discontented I am going , 
whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you Taho it 
not amiss, nor remember what offences I have done to your- 
self, that account may not be demanded of mo hereafter 
No one has seen the departure of his own soul, but I see 
that mine is departing 


NoTED.jwye 109 

I have decided to suppress all information respecting the 
economy of the zenana promised at page 109 I cannot 
think of affording gratifiiatson to some afc the expense of 
pain to others 


The Editor 
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JJaboo, a Hiadoo gentleman 
J3awarc?tee, a cook. 

Bimi bands, ormlcts 
Oka^rasl a messenger, or other 
servant, so called from bis 
weinng a badge 
Cfhar^-^ija, a smngiDg fee 
tivaL 

Clthata, an nmbrelh 
Cobs, two English miles 
Dafc, postal convojance 
Darzeea, tailors 
I)u7(an, a shop 

Fatecr, a religions mendicant, 
more correctly a sturdy 
beggar 

Ghara, earthenware jars 
Ghat, a bathing place 
Baram zada, a baso bom 
Ttretch 

Hargila, a species of crane, 
\iil adjutant 
Jaiwndar, a lieutenant. 

Janco, the Brahminical cord 
Kajila, a caravan 
^flineXcc, a pair of scissors 
“K'aljjltces, omameuta on the 
tnl'ban 

Kiinllues necklaces 
^ Kagnijhs, u riters 


Khtdmalgcir, a bailor, or tlio 
servant that waits at table 
Kol, a creek, a bay 
jBTniKnee, term of contempt, a 
qniU driver 

£<iH, one hundred thousand 
Ltl lanih, a bird, the bluo jay 
Lohars, blacksmiths 
Lolahs, carriDgs 
Lolas, brass jars 
Malioal, an olepbant driver. 
JTatdaR, a grassy plain 
ilfa^un, a Ilindoo burning* 
place for the dead 
a throne 

itfauKd, a Height varying in 
different locabtics, about 
80 lbs 

Slehlor, a scavenger 
Jlbcfce, a morebant 
Mo/ussil, country — opposed to 
town 

Nal, a kind of jungle. 

Bauhar, a servant 
ilizamut, ^vauab Nazim, liis 
court, family,^ and goicrn- 
meut 

Pun, beicl^caf (leaves of Pijkv 
hefet) 

Panlha, n largo fan 
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Puja 1 festival 
Pajal a title of Hindoo no 
liility 

Sar pechs diadems 
Shasiers the sacred laws of 
the Hindoos 

Sircar a sort of houso stewarl 
Ivceps the household ac 
counts receives and dis 
hurscs and tahes caro of 
hia master s money Hia 


sei-vices are valuable id one 
respect VIZ he vill allow 
nobody to cheat his master 
except himself 

iSitfir a kind of guitar with 
three strings • 

Sot ar a goldsmith 
Subaldar viceroy nabob 
Tal lb a tank 

Tamasha an ainuaing enter 
tainment fun 


TABLE FOR THE PRONENCIATIOV OF THE 

hindOstani vowels 


HludaaUtit toundj 


1 r^l si sounds 

a long 

as in 

war 

a short 


bat 

0 long 


wl ero 

1 long 


police 

1 short 


pm 

o IS always long 


1 0 

00 


gioove 

u long 


nilo 

n shoit 


pull 

ai long 


aislo 

au broad 


cow 
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BarI Bazaar, the, described, 101 
Bathing scenes, 34 
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„ description of, 244 
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„ suffcTings, 80 

Black partridge, 188 
Boa constrictor, remarkB on the, 240 
Botanical gardens, tho, at Calcutta, 31 
Bufialo, romatka on the, 23G 


Caucutta, origin of the name, 29 
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